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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T is not of any importance to the Public to be made 

acquainted with the matives which have induced 
the Author to publiſh the following ſermon. He will: 
only ſay, that he had no ſuch intention when he compoſed 
and preached it. But there are two points an which, 
he doubts not, many readers. will think, he flands in 
need of an apology. Of them he begs a candid atten» - 
tion to what follows, as the beſt that he can offer. 

It may be ſaid, that little can be expected new, eſpe- 
cially in a ſermon, on a ſubjet which has now ſo long. 
engrofſed the public attention, and engaged many able 
and ingenious writers on both ſides. The author rea- 
dily admits the truth of this, remark, If there be any 
thing here that can be called new, it is the conſidera 
tion of what our religion teaches to be the duty of 
chriſtians in circumſtances like ours. This topic has, 
not been touched, at leaſt in any of thoſe writings which. 
he has read on the preſent controverſy. But though 
there be little or nothing new in the thoughts, every. 
author has! his peculiar manner and arrangement. 
One manner is better adapted to one ſet readers, an» 
ether to another. If the ſentiments then be juſt, and 
if they be arranged and expreſſed with tolerable per- 
ſpicuity, it may be hoped that there are ſome to whom. 
they will be uſeful, | 

The ſecond point on which the author finds he muſt 
apologize for himſelf, is his entering at all on ſuch a 
ſubject in a ſermon, * the prejudices of ſang. 
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are ſo ſtrong on this article, that he ſcarcely pete 
that any thing he has to advance, will entirely remove 
them. The cry is,* What has the miniſter of the goſpel to 
* do with matters of ftate, or chriſtianity with human 
© politics ?” The ambiguity of the terms politics and mat - 
ters of ſlate gives a ſpecious appearance to the objec. 
tian. The church, no doubt, would be a very improper 
place for the diſcuſſion of many points relating to natio- 
nal intereſt, and of queſtions of juriſprudence, which 
might be very pertinent in the cabinet or the ſenate. 
But when a queſtion ariſes that affefts the title of the 
magiſtrate to demand, and the obligation of the ſubject 
to yield, gbedtence ; if the precepts of the goſpel at all 
concern our conduct as citizens, it muſt be the duty of 
a chriftian paſtor to point out to his flock what theſe 
precepts command, and what they prohibit. 

Our Saviour, in his laſt charge to his apeſtles, ex- 
prefsly enjoined them to teach all thoſe whom they ſhould 
convert and haptize, to obſerve all things whatſoever 
he had commanded them. Nou it is as really a com. 
mandment of eur Lord, that we ſboul render to 
Ceſar the things that are Ceſar's, as that we ou 
render to God the things that are God's d. Have 
net his apoſtles accordingly, Paul and Peter in particu- 
lar, given moſt explicit directions on this very head ? 
Paul not anly recammends this duty himſelf to chriſtian 
congregations, but in the inſtructions he gives to Titus, 
who was alſo a miniſter, ſpecifies it by name as an im- 
fortant duty, which he cught not to neglect recommend- 
ing to his people. Put them in mind, ſays be, to be 
ſubjeRQ to principalities and powers, to obey magil- 


* Mat. xxviii. 20. b Mat. xxii. 21. 


. 


trates ©. Can we then think ourſelves excuſed in omit « 
ting to teach and inforce ſo momentous a duty, fo 
ſtrongly recommended to us both by the example and by 
the precept both of our Lord and of his apoſtles ? In 


the general order Chriſt gave his diſciples to teach 


the people to obſerve all things, whatſoever he had 
commanded them, were they at liberty to make an e- 
ception of. this ? 

Some perhaps will reply, Mere the duty recoms* 
« mended only in general terms by the miniſter, as a 
© chriſtian duty, no objection could reaſonably be made: 
© but to enter into a detail of fatty, or an argu» 
© mentative diſcuſſion on ſuch a ſubjeF, is what up- 
© pears unſuitable to the place. To this the Author 
has only to anſwer, The manner, whether general or 
particular, derives its ſuitableneſs entirely from the 
occaſron and circumſtances. When people regularly do 
what they ought in any inſtance, and when their minds 
are in no danger of being perverted by falſe principles, 
it is perhaps enough to remark their obligations pa/- 


fingly. But the caſe is different, when by miſrepreſent- 


ations of fact, or by ſophiſtical arguments, their minds 


begin to be alienated ſrom their duty, and they learn 


to call evil good, and good evil, to put darkneſs for 
light, and light for darkneſs, bitter for ſweet, and 
ſweet for bitter. It is then the buſineſan f the preach- 
er, if preaching be not a mere matter of form, to do 
what he can to inform them better, both as to the fact, 
and as to the argument. Can then the obſervance of 
. the duty we owe to magiſtrates, be an unſeaſonable 
ſubject at preſent, when ſo many are at ſuch uncommon 


© Tit. iii. 1. 
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aint ( fome doubtleſs thro) miſtake, and feme thro "ill 
deſign ) to undermine it? 


The pulpit without queſtion would be an improper 
place for canvaſſing the economical regulations, which 
might properly be adopted in the government of fami- 
lies. But if tenets ſhould be advanced, and warmly 
recommended, totally ſubverſive of the hondur due from 
children to their parents, and of the obedience due 
from ſervants to their maſters, would he deſerve th: 
character of a minifler of Chrift, who choſe to con- 
tinue ſilent, and under the filly pretext, that the 
pulpit was not intended for diſcuſſing family affairs, 
would take no concern in the controverſy? Shall we 
find men that are indefatigable in diſtributing poiſon, 
and ſhall not thoſe who have it in their power, be at 
feme pains to adminiſter the antidote ? 

It has in like manner been urged, that * Under 
© theſe plauſible pretences, the pulpit hath ſometime; 
| © been made the inſtrument of raiſing ſedition, and of 
| © doing the greateſt miſchief to the public. The charge 
| is indeed but too true, But is that a good reaſon for 

not employing it for the contrary purpoſe of inculcat- 
ing allegiance and loyalty? The pulpit has alſo been 


often employed in the ſervice of error. Shall it there- 


4 fore never be uſed for the advancement of truth ? Ut 


{|} has often been perverted to be inflrumental in kindling 
l! perſecution. Shall it therefore be accounted improper 
1 to uſe it in recommending the moderation, the meek- 
neſs, and the gentleneſs of Chriſt? Beſides, will th:/e 


who abuſe the pulpit by employing it to a bad purpoſe, be 
the leſs diſpoſed to do fo, becauſe nobody dares opf je 
them from the pulpit ? 
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From the manner in which ſome talk of the buſineſs of 


a preacher, one would imagine, that in their appre- 
henfions, he ought ever to be occupied ( as preachers 
have been but too often occupied) in doating about 
queſtions and ſtrifes of words, diſcu///ng all the futile 
logomachies of the ſchools, which gender contention, en- 
vy, bigotry, and wrath, but miniſter not to godly edi- 
fying, to pious and practical inſtruction. 

The Author begs leave to add, that he hopes the 
doctyine here maintained may be of ſome ſervice, indes 
pendently of the American diſputes which have occa- 
froned its publication. There is a real danger ariſing 
from the looſe and republican principles now ſ openly 
profeſſed, and ſo aſſiducuſly diſſeminated, thro' the Britiſh 
les; which, ſhould they ſtill make progreſs, as they 
ſeem to have done for ſome years paſt, might, after the 
preſent controverſy is ſettled and forgitten, involve 
this country in the mot direful calamities. On the 
other hand he is happy to obſerve that this quarrel has 
excited ſome perſons of great learning and penetratiau, 
Fully capable of doing juſtice to the ſjubjef, to examine 
more narrowly than had been done before, into the 
erigin, nature, and end of civil government. 7: 
may be expected as the conſequence, that the wild 
ſchemes of our political viſionaries, for there are viſio- 
naries in politics as well as in religion$ will in due 


time be properly expoſed, and at length abandoned by 
every body. 


* The public has been promiſed by an eminent writer, one en- 
tirely equal to the ſubjett, an examination of Mr LOCKE's 
Theory of government, It is earneſtly wijhed by many, that 
an enquiry / uſeful in itſelf, and ſo pecullari, ſeajunable at pr» 
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EROV 88 XXIV; 2. 


MEDDLE NOT WITH THEM THAT ARE GIVEN 
TO CHANGE. 


ON religion teacheth us to conſider all afflic- 
tions as chaſtiſements for ſin, and as mercifully 
intended by our heavenly father to bring the afflicted 
to reflection and repentance. National calamities 
we are taught to regard as the puniſhments of natio- 
nal vices, and as warnings to the people to bethink 
themſelves and reform. In the day of adverſity 


wonfider, is an admonition equally appoſite, as ap- 


plied to individuals and to nations. 


When the trouble itſelf, whether private or public, 
is the immediate and natural conſequence of parti. 
cular vices, it is more eſpecially a call to examine 
into thoſe vices which are the direct ſource of our cala · 
mities, that by the grace of God we may forſake and 
a oid them. Thus a bad ſtate of health cauſed by de- 


bauchery, ſpecially warns the ſuffering perſon of the 


neceſſity of temperance in the indulgence of appetite. 


And the miſeries of a civil war, whether incurred by 


imaoderate ſtretches of power on the one fide, or 
produced by a wanton abuſe of liberty on the other, 
are loud and ,particular calls to the correction of 
theſe enormities. 

It this be a juſt repreſentation, no chriſtian can 
realonably doubt that our preſent diſtreſsful and 
tHreatning circumſtances in regard to America, 
"gut to be thus viewed by every Britiſh ſubjeCt on 
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both Kfides of the Atlantic. War of every kind 
points more directly to the depravity of our minds 
and the corruption of our manners, than do thoſe 
public calamities, famine, peſtilence, and earth- 
quake, which are conſidered as proceeding imme. 
diately from the hand of God. They are all to be 
regarded as the puniſhments, but not as the natu. 
ral effects, of fin. Whereas war is to be viewed 
equally in both lights. Whence come wars and fight. 
ings amongſt ycu, ſays James, come they not hence, 
even of your luſts that war in your members * It 
is within the human breaſt that this mighty miſchicf 
is conceived. There the fire is lighted up, which al. 
terwards burſting forth ſets the world on flame. 


In every war then, foreign or domeſtic, there is 
on one fide or the other, not ſeldom on both, ſome 
immorality or guilt which is the direct cauſe. The 
ſuperintendency of Providence is doubtleſs to be ac- i ra 
+ knowledged in this, as in every other event. And th 
therefore affliction of every kind ought to excite us ¶ ac 
to ſelf-examination, prayer, and repentance. But Win 
thoſe which people more directly bring upon them- ¶ th 
ſelves, ought to lead them to enquire into the imme- IM pi. 
- diate cauſe, that ſo the preſent evil may, as far as MW mi 
depends on them, be ſoon remedied, and ſuch a Pa 
proper ſenſe of their duty attained, as may at leaſt WW an 
be ſome ſecurity, that they will not be inſtrumental WW {eg 
in fomenting the latent miſchief, but will, on the abl 
contrary, do what they can, to check its progreſs. i cor 
\ Beſides, to entertain juſt notions on theſe ſubjects I gor 


Jam. iv. . 


. 


is one of the ſureſt means of guarding men againſt 
the like evils in time to come. 


Not indeed that wars of any kind, and eſpecially 
inteſtine wars, always ſpring from opinion or prin- 
ciple. Their primary and ordinary ſource is much more 
properly repreſented in the words of the inſpired wri- 
ter, to be our lufts that war in our members. It is 
mens avarice, ambition, or revenge. At the ſame time 
it muſt be dwned, that the firſt movers in ſuch com- 
motions are but few, the bulk of their followers, 
miſled by their artifices and miſrepreſentations, drive 
on blindfold, as they are ſtimulated, not knowing 
what they do. Nothing therefore can more expoſe 
people to be the dupes of wicked and deſigning men, 

chan either to have no principles at all on this ſub - 
ect, or to entertain wrong principles, The few can 
do nothing without he many. The former gene. 
rally are hurried on by their paſſions, the latter by 
the erroneous notions, which thoſe who find their 
account in deceiving them, are indefatigable in ſow- 
ing and cultivating. For this reaſon, if the groſs of 
the people be in the wrong, they are more to be 
pitied than condemned, for they often do the greateſt 
miſchief with the beſt intentions imaginable. Like 
Paul before his converſion, they have @ ze for God 
and for their country, but it is not according to knows - 
ledge, Like him alſo, many of them, we may reaſon- 
ably believe, would act a contrary part, if they ſhould 
come to be convinced of their error. When people are 
gone a certain length in an evil courſe, we ſee from 
experience that it is next to impoſſible to reclaim or 
convince them. It is conſequently one of the beſt 
offices that we can do to our countrymen and fellow- 
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- chriſtians, when pernicious errors begin to be diffuſ. D 
ed, and to be plauſibly, or at leaſt popularly ſupport. W"* 
ed, to uſe our utmoſt endeavours in the way of al 
prevention, by propagating and defending what both “ 
. reaſon and ſcripture ſhow to be the truth. 

This conſideration, ye will readily ſuppoſe, has led 
me to make choice of theſe words of Solomon as the 
ground of my diſcourſe, Meddle not with them that 
are given to change. Our gracious ſovereign ha 
very properly called us on this occaſion, to humble 
ourſelves before the Divine Majeſty, to implore hi 
merciful interpoſition in our favour, that being warn. 
ed by the tremendous judgment of a civil war raging 
in the colonies, we may be induced to repent of our 
ſins, amend our lives, and thus avert the divine 
anger: I judged therefore that I could not better 
employ a ſmall portion of a day ſet apart for ſo piou 
a purpoſe, than in arming you againſt thoſe errors in 
particular, which have contributed fo much to our 
. preſent calamities; and in ſhowing the obligation 
which as men, as citizens, and as chriſtians, ye lie 
under to give obedience to the powers which pro- 
vidence hath ſet over you, and not to meddle wits 
them that are given to change that is, to avoi 
giving your countenance or aid, either by ſpeech 0 
by action, to the meaſures of thoſe who would, 0 
flight pretexts, ſubvert all eſtabliſhed order, an 
throw every thing into confuſion. 


I am not ignorant that it may plauſibly be urge 
againſt the propriety of diſcuſſing theſe points in thi 
audience, that very few of us can be charged wit 
entertaining principles tending to vindicate the te 
ſiſtance made to authority in the remote parts of ti 


= 
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Britiſh empire. In general therefore we need not a 
refutation. of opinions which we do not hold. The 
aſſertion I acknowledge to be. juſt in point of fact, 
and rejoice that on the beſt grounds I can affirm that 
tis. But I am far from thinking it concluſive in 
point of argument. Tho' there be few, there are 
me, And ſuch writings as, in my judgment, inſtil 
nd propagate the moſt unchriſtian and molt danger- 
us doCtrines on this ſubject, are daily circulated a- 
yongſt us. The few may in proceſs of time grow to 
e the many. The greateſt ills are often inconſider- 
ble in their beginning; and ſometimes the moſt me- 
porable revolutions may be traced up to very flight 
muſes. Frequent miſrepreſentations and clamours 
reed diſcontent. Diſcontent gradually produces diſ- 
fection. Diſaffection long continued ſettles into 
jſbyalty ; and this laſt waits but an opportunity to 
ing forth rebellion. Preventive remedies, it is 


* ell known, are commonly more effectual than cor- 
1 hve ones. And often, had the proper medicines 
een taken in time, thoſe diſeaſes might have been 
_ red, which, allowed thro' neglect to become in- 
«rates baffle the art of the phyfician. Beſides, the 
* edicine I mean to adminiſter, is of that ſafe kind, 
ch 0 Ich, if it do no ſervice, or be not neceſſqjy, will 
„ 0 hurt. | 

Ga It is only by the inſtruction and reformation of 


riculars, however ſmall a part each is of the whole, 
at the general iuſtruction and reformation can be 
ted. And the national ſentiments are no other 
a” thoſe which prevail with the majority of the in- 
duals of whom the nation is compoſed. Let us 
n, in the preſent great pational conteſt, enquire 
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[ 14 J 
impartially where the radical error lies; for that there 
is an error ſomewhere, is allowed on both ſides. 


NOW the better we are informed in the rights of 
magiſtracy in general, and in the chief circumſtances 
of the preſent caſe in particular, there 1s the greater 
probability that our conduct ſhall be regulated by the 
obligations we lie under, and that it ſhall be ſteady 
and uniſorm. On theſe two topics therefore, % 
rights of magiſtracy, and the grounds of the preſent 
colonial war, I purpoſe, with the aid of heaven, ta 
offer a few obſervations. 


THE precept in my text, Meddle nat with them 
that are given to change, evidently prohibits us from 
favouring innovations in matters of government, or 
concurring in violent and irregular meaſures, for the 


- Purpoſe of effecting ſome change either in the gover- 


nors or in the. form of government. Such alterations 
or amendments in the laws as may be regularly and 
conſtitutionally introduced, and may be conducive 
to the improvement of the body politic, are by no 
means comprehended in the prohibition given by 
this ſage monarch. It is, on the contrary, the duty 
of every one in office, to exert the power which the 
conſtitution gives him, in ſuch a way as will mot 
promote the public welfare, correcting whatever is 
amiſs, and improving whatever is found defective, 
The precept contained in my text may no doubt be 
trangrefled either by the governors or by the gover- 
ned. It is with regard to the latter, that I intend at 
this time principally to conſider it: and for this end! 
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muſt beg your patient attention to the following 


remarks, 


Firſt, it ought to be remembered, that the general 
precept to be obſerved by the people in regard to their 
rulers is, to obey them, Let every ſoul be ſulject to 
the higher powers, ſays Paul, and, He who refiſteth 
the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of Cod. Again, Be 
ye ſubjet therefore, not only for wrath, but for con- 
ſcience ſake *. To the ſame purpoſe the apoſtle Peter, 
Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of man fer the 
Lord's ſake, whether it be to the king as ſupreme, ar to 
governors, as to them that are ſent by him, for the 
puniſhment of evil doers, and for the praiſe of them 
that do well. He adds, For /i is the will of God, that 
with well-doing ye may put to filence the ignorance of 
focliſh mend. 

Are we then to conclude, that reſiſtance to go- 
© yernors is in all caſes unlawful, and that whatever 
© part they act, however oppreſſive and tyrannical, 
© the governed have no choice but obedience and ſub- 
* miſhon?” I do by no means aſlirm this. There are 
few general rules that admit no exception, Conſider 
the commandment, Thaw ſbalt nat Rille. Does it im- 
port that in no poſhble circumſtances one man is 
permitted to take the life of another? N certainly, 
Notwithſtanding this unlimited prohibition, we all 
allow, and have ſuſſicient warrant from ſcripture for 
allowing, that in ſeveral cafes, as in the Judicial 
puniſhment of crimes, in ſelf-defence, and in law» 
ful war, it not only may be vindicated, but is even 
a duty, to deprive another of life. Nor let it be urged, 


* Rom, xiii, f, 2, 5. d 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14, 15. Exod. 
XX. 13. 
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that the term rengered kill, ought to have been tran. 
lated commit murder ; for it is certain that the Hebrew 
word is of as extenſive ſignification as the Engliſh, 
and applied iadifferently to lawful as to unlawful 
killing. Children, obey your parents, ſays the apoſtle 
Paul, IN ALL THINGS. The fame injunction is 
alſo given to ſervants in regard to their maſters. 
'This, one would think, excludes all exception, if 
words can exclude it. Yet I believe no chriſtian 
will urge, that there would be an obligation to 
obedience from this precept, ſhould a parent com- 
mand his child, or a maſter command his ſervant, 75 
fieal. TI ſhall offer but one other inſtance, an in. 
ſtance which nearly reſembles the point in hand. Our 
Lord has given us this expreſs prohibition, Re/i/t not 
evil®, and that without any reſtriction whatever. Yet 
if this were to be underſtood by chriſtians as admit- 
ting no exception, it would among them aboliſh ma- 
giſtracy itſelf. For what is magiſtracy, but, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, a bulwark erected for the 
defence of the ſociety, and conſequently for the very 
purpoſe of reſting evil, for repelling injuries offered 
or committed, either by foreign enemies from with. 
out, or by its own corrupted members from within? 
'Therefore, unleſs the nature of the thing requ:re it, 
we cannot conclude ſo much from a general pro- 
poſition. ä | 

And that the nature of the thing does not in this 
Caſe require it, is manifeſt from this conſideration, 
that government obliges us in conſcience to obe di- 
ence and ſubmiſſion, only becauſe it is the means 
appointed by providence, for promoting one of the 


* Col. iii. 20, 23» d Matt. v. 39. 
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moſt important ends, the good of ſociety. If this 
inſtitution therefore ſhould, in any inſtance, fo far 
degenerate into tyranny, that all the miſeries of a 
eivil war conſequent on reſiſtance, would be leſs ter- 
rible than the ſlavery and oppreſſion ſuffered under 
the government, then, and only then, could re— 
ſiſtance be ſaid to be either incumbent as a duty, or 
even lawful. It cannot reaſonably be denied that 
the principle of ſelf-defence is as natural and juſtiſi- 
able in communities, as in individuals. 


Thus much I thought it neceſſary to premiſe, for 
the ſake of truth, and that it might not be imagined, 
I mean to argue on the flaviſh, unnatural, and juſtly 
exploded, principles of paſſive obedience and non- re- 
ſtance; principles whoſe manifeſt tendency is the 
eſtabliſhment and ſupport of deſpotiſm. At the ſame 
time it is but doing juſtice to the argument, to take 
notice, that if there be a danger on the one hand, 
of tying the knot of allegiance, which binds the ſub- 
ject to the ſovereign too hard, there is no leſs danger 
on the other, of making it too looſe. Nothing is 
more common than for people to run from one ex- 
treme to another, We have indeed happily aban- 
doned the abſurd tenets above-mentioned, but is there 
no reaſon to dread that many in this iſland are runs 
ning precipitately into the oppoſite error? an error 
whoſe direct tendency is anarchy, which commonly 
this Wterminates in uſurpation and tyranny, the very thing 
ion, ¶ propoſed to be avoided by reſiſtance, That we may 
di- be properly guarded againſt ſo fatal à miſtake, I 
can; hope, my brethren, to be indulged on this head a 
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little further, whilſt I conſider as briefly as poſſible 
the extent both of the precept and of the exception. 


The extent of the precept to obey governors can 
only be aſcertained by attending to the end of govern- 
ment. Now the end of government is, as was ob- 
ſerved, the good of ſociety, eſpecially of the gover- 
ned, who make the major part, Paul ſpeaking of 
the magiſtrate, ſys, He is the minifter of God to thee 
for good *. It will be aſked on the other fide, Can 
© this conſideration entitle him to obedience, when 
© he adopts a meaſure that inſtead of promoting the 
public welſare, is really hurtful ? That we may be 
furniſhed with [a proper anſwer to this queſtion, we 
muſt remark firſt, that the apoſtle mentions the end 
of magiſtracy, which is the good of ſociety, as the 
great foundation of allegiance, not the end of every 
meaſure which the magiſtrate may think proper to 
adopt. He is but a man, and therefore fallible as 
well as others, He is liable both to error and to vice, 
Many meaſures he may adopt that are improper; 
notwithſtanding which, the end of the office, the com- 
mon god, may be promoted by him. And true pub. 
lic ſpirit incites us equally, in what regards the com- 
munity, to prefer the greateſt of different good thing; 
and the leaſt of different ills. Now there may be many as 
bad meaſures adopted by the ruling powers, which nei be 
vertheleſs could not do half rhe miſchief that would ne ter 
ceſſarily enſue from the ſubverſion of authority. Fo an 
it ought always on this ſubject, to be taken into conli © 1 
deration, that reſiſtance ſtrikes immediately, not on (fo 
againſt the particular meaſure reſiſted, but again per 
the office of the magiſtrate, and therefore tends to Vil 
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tally to ſubvert authority, and unhinge the conſtitu- 
tion If then by refilling, we looſe, as much as in us 
lies, the bands of ſociety, and introduce anarchy 
with all its baneful conſequences, on account of any 
meaſures, the ill effects whereof are not ſo much to 
be dreaded as thoſe wherein the nation would be in- 
volved by the diſſolution of government, we run into 
a greater evil to avoid a leſs, 


Let it be further olicrved, that in bad mealires 
themſelves there is a great difference, Some are de 
nomiaated bad becauſe inexpedient, that is, not well 
adapted to the end intended by them. Thus a tax 
may be laid on one commodity which diltrefles the 
people more, and yields leſs to the revenue, than if 
it had been laid on another. Others are termed bad 
becauſe immoral, as when any thing is commanded 
contrary to the Jaw of God. In regard to the ſieſt 
there cannot be a ſhadow of doubt. For if every 
man were at liberty to judge for himſelf how far the 
means adopted by his ſuperiors, were fitted to the 
end, and conſequently how far he were obliged to 
ub. give obedience to the laws, there could {be no go- 
m- vernment at all. The people would be either in a 
ing ſtate of perpetual Warfare, or at perfect liberty to do 
nan 28 they pleaſe. If the latter were the cafe, it would 
ne · be abſurd to talk of laus or orders ; the offly proper 
ne terms would be counſels or advices. Among ſuch, 
and only among ſuch, it might be jultly ſaid, “Every 
man is his own legiſlator.” But this ſtate of things 
(for a conſtitution it cannot be called) may ſuit the 
perfection of angels, who are all good and wile, but 
will never ſuit the pravity of human nature, In 


tegard to the other fort 4 bad. meaſures, where ſome- 
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thing finſul is enjoined, it is certain that no man it 
bound to yield an active obedience to a human law 
which, either from the light of nature or from revela- 


tion, he is perſuaded to be contrary to the divine law, 


Here the maxim takes place, « We ought to obey 
« God rather than man.” 

But even as to ſuch laws, the ſubject is not always 
entitled to oppoſe the magiſtrate by force. In the 
days of the apoſtles, the chriſtians ſubmitted to any 
ſufferings rather than give obedience to the heathen 
laws in favour of idolatry; yet they neither made 
war upon the magiſtrate, nor pulled down the ima- 
ges, altars, and temples of idolaters. © Is religion 
© then never a ſufficient ground of active oppoſition 
to the ruling powers? That cannot juſtly be infer- 
red neither. Government has for its object, the 
whole ſociety, not a ſeparate part. There is there- 
fore a great difference between what may be called 
an attack on the rights both natural and civil of / 
whole, ſuch as is the religion of the community, and 
an infringement of the natural rights of a few. 

A. man's right to his opinions may be truly ſaid to 
be both natural and unalienable. As they depend not 
on his will, it is not in his power to alter them, 
And no law is obligatory which commands a man 
to lie. Religious toleration therefore may juſtly be 
conſidered as a natural right. The two moſt defi- 
nable, tho' not the only, limits to all civil laws are 
the impoſſible and the immoral. A law command- 
ing men to believe certain religious tenets, attempts 
the impalſible, and is therefore not ſo properly tyran- 
ical as abſurd, Laws can have no more effect on 
the belief er opinions of any who are capable of 


1 1 
forming opinions, than they can have on the bodily 


ſenſes. A law commanding men, under pains and 
penalties, to profeſs opinions in religion which they 
diſbelieve, enjoins ſomething immoral, and is therefore 
at once impious, tyrannical and abſurd. It under. 
mines its own foundation, requiring an obedience 
which cannot be yielded without ſubverting the au- 
thority of conſcience, whence all ſorts of obligation 
civil and religious originate. It propoſes what is 
in politics the greateſt of abſurdities, to make people 
good citizens, by making them bad men. But the 
duties enjoined by the law of nature may alſo be 
enforced by civil laws under civil ſanCtions, Of this 
kind are almoſt all the criminal laws in every coun- 


try. 


; Further, there is a preat difference between the 

s ſubmiſſion due to meaſures tending to the preſerva- 

1 tion of what is eſtabliſhed, and the ſubmiſſion due to 

£ meaſures tending to its ſubverſion ; and that without 

d taking into conſideration the goodneſs or the badneſs } 
of the eſtabliſhment. Jhe former is favourable to * 

0 public tranquility and order, becauſe conducing to +48 

ot chat which the community, whether right or wrong, i 

n. eſteems its good. The latter is hardly ever at- 1 

an tempted without endangering, and not ſometimes | 0 | 

be without overturning, the public tranquility Now ag | 4 

fi- Nit is a principle of common ſenſe, that a leſs evil ſhould 6609 

are be born to prevent a greater, ſo it is a fundamental | (|| 

d-: principle in government, whoſe end is common uti- iv» 


pts lty, that private intereſt ſhould give place to public. 
an- It holds in general therefore, that no man, no body 
on of men, conſtituting but a ſmaller part of the com - 
f munity, are entitled to refiſt the magiſtrate by force 
m what is properly a private quarrel, even tho* they 
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ſhonld' think- themſelves, and be in fact, unjuſtly 
treated by him. For there is a very great difference 
between not being obliged to give an active obe- 
dience, and being entitled to make an active feſiſ- 
tance. 

I admit. that caſes may be ſuppoſed ſo atrociouſly 
barbarous, that nature would reclaim againſt the fe. 
verity of this doctrine, and the heart of every tecling 
perſon” would juſtify the oppreſied in giving way to 
the impulſe of that moſt natural and rooted principlc, 
ſelf-defence. But ſuch caſes are uncommon any 
where, and hardly ever to be found in free or limit- 
ed governments. Yet even in ſuch cafes, the very 
utmoſt we can ſay is, that humanity and candour 
would admit the greatneſs of the provocation as an. 
apology for the reſiſtance, which would be conſider- 
ed as excuſable, not regarded as incumbent. In ſup- 
port of authority a poſitive precept is pleaded ; in 
ſupport of ſuch a reſiſtance as has been now ſuppoſ- 
ed, the utmoſt that could be urged is an implicd 
exception reſulting from extraordinary circumſtances, 
In every caſe in which the rule holds, to tranſgreſs 
it is an invaſion of the rights of others, not only the 
rights of the magiſtrate, but the right of the ſociety, 
whoſe peace and order we diſturb; whereas in the 
particular caſe above ſtated, not to avail one's ſelf of 
the exception, is only to yield of one's own right, 2 
thing which in moſt caſes is entirely in one's ow 
power. 

Our duty as chriſtians often requires us to act 
this part, and to reſign a private claim for the good 
of others. The example of our Lord teaches it, 
who; to avoid contention and offence, provided him- 


ſelf miraculouſly with the tribute money, when he 


E \ 


might have pleaded a legal exemption from paying 
it . To ſuch particular caſes the precept, Ræſiſt not 
evil, ought to be underſtood as principally applicable. 
That we ought patiently to endure private injuries, 
rather than by endeavouring to obtain redreſs, hurt 
a more important and public intereſt, is alike the 
diate of true patriotiſm and genuine chriſtianity. 
Why do ye not rather, ſays Paul to the Corinthians, 
take wrong * Why do ye not rather ſuffer yourſelves 
to be defrauded® ? Rather than what? Rather than 
bring ſcandal on the chriſtian community, rather 
than breed variances among't yourſelves. 


I obſerve further, that the cauſe which juſtifies 
reſiſtance would not only need to be both important 
and public, but clearly and by the community under- 
flood to be ſo. It were madneſs in one or a few, in a 
caſe wherein the peace and felicity of ALL are con- 
cerned, to decide for the whole. The immediate 
miſchiefs to ſociety would be maniſeſt, the remote ad- 
vantages uncertain. Nor is it leſs evident, that 
where the caſe is {in any degree doubtful, our only 
ſafe way is to follow the precept which enjoins obe- 
dience, and not an exception, about the exiſtence 
of which we are dubious. Nor needs any other 
reaſon be aſſigned for this conduct, than that it is 
conformable to the general precept, which we are 
commanded to follow as our rule. As this theres 
fore is a chriſtian duty in every caſe, unleſs where 
the exception actually obtains, it is incumbent on us 
in every caſe, unleſs where we perceive that the ex- 
ception obtains. Whatſcever is not of faith, is fin ©. 


| & Mat. xvii. 24, &c. “ Cor. vi. 7. Rom. xiv. 23. 
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There is no middle way. Ihe divine precept is ſole- 
ly in favour of obedience; to diſobey is in fact to de- 
cide in favour of an exception, which, unleſs it be 
glaring, ought never to be ſuppoſed to exiſt. In re. 
gard to it the law is ſilent. It is not of the ſpirit of 
the law to put extraordinary cafes. It leaves ſuch, 
from the manifeſt urgency and importance of the cit- 
cumſtances, to ſuggeſt the neceſſity of a deviation 
from the rule. To reſiſt has been, with the greateſt 
Juſtice, ſtyled in the body politic a deſperate reme- 
dy, as it brings into the moſt imminent hazard its 
very exiſtence; it would then be no other than dif. 
traction to employ it, if we were doubtful whether 
the diſeaſe of the ſtate were deſperate, or even perhaps 
whether ſhe laboured under a diſeaſe or not. If difo- 
bedience and reſiſtance are to be regarded as by all 
wiſe and good men they have ever been regarded) as 
at beſt but neceſſary evils, common ſenſe requires, that 
we be convinced of the neceflity, before we recur to 
the evil. 


It does not overthrow this ſyſtem, as has been ohjected, 
that the people muſt judge, whether in any exigency that a- 
riſes; they ought to recur to re fiſtance; nor does it follow, 
that they have arigbt to reſiſt, whenever they think it neceſ- 
ſary. Their right commences. with the real, not with the 
imagined, neceſſity. They judge therefore, and muſt cv» der 
them telves as judging, in peril of incurring by raſh judgment, 
the complicated guilt of murder, rebellion, and the worſt of 
parricides,. the deſtruction of their country. Antecedently to 
every action that can be called a man's own, he mutt both 
judge and determine, But did ever any body conclude hence, 
that he has a right to do whatever he determines; in other 
words, that he cannot determine wrong? © War is a dread- 
ful evil.” Yet one nation bas a right to make war on ano- 


ther ia certai# caſes. Now, if there is fuck a right, every na- 
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In theſe obſervations I have all along argued from 
what both reaſon and ſcripture ſhow to be the end of 


government, public utility, a principle ſufficiently 
Gmple and intelligible, and from which alone every 


juſt limitation may eaſily be deduced. I have not 


mentioned the original compact, one of the hackneyed 


tion muſt judge for itſelf, when it ought to be exerciſed. But 
was it ever deduced as a conſequence, that this right cannot 
mean leſs than à r:ght in every people to make war en every 
other, whenever they think it neceſſary ? On the contrary, ©* thoſe 
u ho involve a people in it needleſsly,” I uſe the objector's 
own words, “ will find they have much to anſwer for. No- 
* thing can ever juſtify it, but the neceſſity of it,” (ſurely he 
means real, not ſuppoſed, or pretended, neceſſity, for this is 
never wanting) © to ſecure ſome efential intereſt againſt un- 
« juſt attacks.” Have they leſs to anſwer for, who kindle 
a civil war, of all kinds the moſt dreadful? Will lefs ſerve 
to juſtify it?- In this particular, our republicans have 
advanced higher claims in favour of the people, than the 
votarics to the patriarchal ſcheme ever did in favour of the 
ſovereien, The former ſcruple not to aſcribe a real nfalh- 
bility to the multitude. I never heard of any of the latter, 
however bigoted to the principle of divine, hereditary, in- 
defenſible right, that attributed ſo much of divinity to the 
monarch. Theſe will not heſitate to admit that a king may 
be a fyrant, tho, in their judgment, it docs not belong to 
the nation either to check, or to chaſtife him; whereas the 
former will not allow that the peop'e ever can be rebels, 1 
am hopeful, however, they will not maintain that khe people 
every where, and in all ages, have been epd wed with this ia- 
allkble diſcernment of what is neceſſary. Will they ſay that 
the Ifraclites in the wilderneſs were poſſeſſed of it when they 
compelled Aaron to make the golden calf, and celebrated a 
eſtival in its honour ; or when, upon hearing the report of 
he ſpies, they tumultuouſly clamoured for the ele&tion of 
a captain to lead them back to Egypt? Yet they ſeem to 
have been almoſt unanimous in thin ing theſe meaſures abſo- 


utely neceſſary. 
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topics of writers on politics. My reaſon is, I neither 
underſtand the word, as applied by thoſe writers, 
nor know where to find the thing to which they re. 
fer. That there may have been polities founded in 
compact, I make no queſtion ; but the hiſtory of the Il | 
world will ſatisfy every reaſonable perſon, that in ma- 
| ny more caſes, perhaps thirty to one, ſtates have ari- ' 
1 ſen from cauſes widely different. If thoſe, however, p 

who uſe the expreſſion, mean no more when they t 
ſay that magiſtrates have violated he original com- f 
pat, and are therefore no longer entitled to the obe- b 
dience of the ſubject, than I mean when I ſay, they Nu 
ſo manifeſtly counteract the great end of magiſtracy, Ip. 
as renders reſiſtance itſelf leſs a public evil than obe- I 
dience, I ſhall admit the phraſe, tho' I cannot help v 
eonſidering it as both an obſcure and an improper I th 
way of expreſſing a plain ſentiment. But if ſome- MW ef 
thing further be meant, I ſhould like, before I fay 
any thing for, or againſt it, to have ſome evidence e 
of the exiſtence of ſuch a compact, and likewiſe to Wz 
know a little of its contents. As the matter ſtands, 
I conſider it as one of - thoſe phraſes which are very 
convenient for the profeſſed diſputant, becauſe they 
are both indefinite and dark, and may be made to 
comprehend under them all the chimeras of his own 
imagination. Many ſuch have been introduced into 
this controverſy, which, as they only ſerve to per: 
plex it, are very apt to miſlead the unwary. 

I return to my ſubject. Various circumſtances 
in different countries have given riſe to the eſtabliſh» 
ment of various forms of government. Tho' tles 
are far from being equal in point of excellency, publi- 
good requires, that except in caſes of extremity, each 


E 
ſhould be preſerved from violence *, It may be ob- 
jected that, on my principles, a bad conſtitution can 
never be amended or improved, I anſwer, To at- 
tempt the amendment by force, that is, by ſubver- 
ting the public peace, and throwing all into confuſion, 
js to ſeek to attain a diſtant gad, about the attain- 
ment of which we are uncertain, at the price of a 
certain and immediate evil, in all probability greater 
than the good can compenſate, if attained. In all 
ſtates, eſpecially in all civilized ſtates, as was already 
- Wl hinted, there are conſtitutional methods of effeCting 
5 Wl uſeful alterations and improvements. Againſt the 
„proper application of theſe, there can lie no objection. 
:- MW Thoſe only are the innovators alluded to in my text, 
who by irregular, violent, and unconſtitutional me- 


thods, by reſiſtance and revolt, ſeek to ſubyert the 
eſtabliſhed order. 


Here a queſtion may pertinently be put, May it 
not happen, that the innovations which give riſe 
to national calamities have originated with the 
F rulers? If they, by aſſuming an unuſual power, 
F oyerleap the bounds of the conſtitution, fixed by 
immemorial cuſtom, by fundamental laws, or by 


* © But does not this ſentiment,' ſay our adverſarigg, © aicribe: 
right to poſſeſſion however acquired? Might it not ſerve to.” 
" legalize even the American Congreſs ?* Not at all. No poſſeſ« 
ſion that cannot be denominated peaceable and eſtabl ſhed, in o- 
ther worde, no poſſeſſion trom which the people, inftead of de- 
nces ning the bleſſings of order, internal peace, and protection, 
liſh . rap nothing but the greateſt of curſes, confuſion, civil war, 
heſe and the total inſecurity of every thin; valuable, property, 


_ W liberty and life, can be legalized by a ſentiment founded in 
ublic : 711 
regard to public tranquility. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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as the executive, from the nature of the thing, is 
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« poſitive convention, do they not come within the 

£ deſcription of the perſons given to change?“ It is 
not to be denied that this may be the caſe, and ſome- 
times has been. It is beſides an undoubted truth, that 
the rights and liberties of the people are as real, and i 
as valuable, and ought to be held as ſacred, a part , 
of the conſlitution, as the powers and prerogative; i 
ef the magiſtrate. | F 
When Charles I. attempted to govern without a MW 
parliament, and to impoſe taxes on the people by his Ne 
own authority alone, he doubtleſs, and all thoſe who g 
adviſed and abetted ſuch meaſures, were to be ran- 90 


ked with them that are given to change. Nay, how- n 


ever unuſual the application may be, it was properly Nor 
they who did not ſubmit to what Paul denominates 
the ordinance of God, the powers that be. The king 
with us poſſeſſes the whole executive power, and 
conſtitutes an eſſential branch of the legiſlative ; but 


fubordinate to the legiſlative, he, by affuming in his 
own perſon the authority of the whole legiſlature, 
uſurped what did not belong to him, and thereby 

poſed God's ordinance. But tho' the uſurpation 
may be juſtly ſaid to have originated with the crown, en 
it cannot be afhrmed that it ended there, The houſe 1 


of commons of the long partiament, quickly ſhowedhzs 


the ſame propenſity to uſurpation and deſpotic power.; 
They uſurped the authority of the crown and of theſhg: 
peers, both which conſtituent members of the ſtate tam 
they ſuppreſſed, taking the whole buſineſs of legiſſation r & 
on themſelves. They uſurped likewiſe the rights oifatu; 
the people, Delegated for a limited time only, they 
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maintained by the ſword the poſſeſſion they had once 
obtained, after the time in which they had any /egaf 
authority was expired; and were at laſt ignomini- 
ouſly Expelled by a new uſurper, a creature of their 


own; thus receiving in themſelves that recompence 
; Wl of their error which was meet. 


They eminently evinced the danger and the mad- 
neſs of deſtroying a good conſtitution, in the deluſive 
a I hope of erecting, what ſome of them no doubt fanci- 
3 Wed, a better, in its ſtead. The wounds given by the 
0 WF ſtretches of prerogative had been healed, the public 
grievances redreſſed, ſufhcient ſecurity of the rights 
and privileges of all orders obtained, when the houſe 
of commons, obſerving their aſcendency over the 
crown and the houſe of lords, and intoxicated with 
the power they had acquired, beyond their moſt 
aguine expeCtation, and beyond the example of all 
but Wormer parliaments, not knowing where to ſtop, per 

1 Wiſted in their violence, till they involved the nation 
his Wn blood, murdered the king, and overſet the con- 
ire, Witution, 
eby | 
tion BUT deſcending from former times and from the 
wi WWencral topic of the rights of #he magiſtrate, and the 
ouls Iuty of the ſubject, let us now enquire a littleAwhich 
wetas the ſecond thing I propoſed to do) into the merits 
wer. the conteſt wherein we are at this time unhappily 

the Fngaged with our revolted brethren in America. The 
ſtatetamination of this queſtion will lead to the diſcuſſion 
tion ſome points, which, tho' affecting the general 
ts oiature and foundations of government, could not 
the] C4 | 
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have been fo properly introduced under the - former, 
head. Can we then with juſtice charge the civil wat 


that now rages in our colonies, on the tyranny or miſ. 


government of the ruling powers? Has any thing 
been done that could be faid juſtly to provoke their re. 
volt, to render reſiſtance the neceſſary means of /e/f- 
preſervation, and fo to exempt them, in uſing it, from 
the charge of rebellion? Or, on the other hand, Have 
artful and ambitious men, both on their fide of the 
water and on ours, had the addreſs, for their own pri- 
vate ends, to miſlead a people whom wealth and lux. 
ury have corrupted, and rendered prone to licentioul. 
neſs and faction? Have theſe fal/e friends and ſbam 
patricts inflamed their minds with imaginary in- 
vaſions of their rights, and with fears and jealouſies 
for which there is no foundation? In fuch a ſituation, 
it is of great conſequence to people to examine the 
matter impartially. 'This is the firſt ſtep, and when 
properly executed, gives ſome ground to hope, that on 
whichever ſide the fault lies, it may in time be cor- 
rected. h | 


The ſcene of action, it is true, lies far from us; 
but we are all deeply concerned in the conſequences. 
Beſides, in a government which hath ſo great a 
mixture of democracy as the Britiſh, it is of 1mpor- 
tance that the meaſures of the adminiſtration be ſup- 
ported by the favour of the people, if right; and that 
they be checked by the general diſapprobation, i 
wrong. The one tends to confirm, the other to cor- 
rect, them. In this country, no miniſtry (and it 33 
our happineſs and glory that it is ſo) can long perfil 
in a train of meaſures univerſally condemned. But 
if, amongſt us, ſuch is the influence of the popular 


l 

fuffrage, we ought all to be the more careful that we 
be well informed, The ferment excited in the colo. 
mes, and the clamour raiſed by a faction amongſt 
ourſelves, are, in one view, of the moſt alarming na- 
ture. The clamour is not levelled barely againſt the 
miniſtry, or even againſt the government, but againſt 
the whole legiflature of the country. Its too mani- 
feſt aim is to foment in the people a ſeditious aud un- 
governable ſpirit, deſtructive of all authority, than 
which nothing can be conceived of more ruinous 
tendency to the conſtitution, Nothing could vindi- 
cate this conduCt but the moſt flagrant danger of our 
religion, laws, and liberties, And I will venture to 
afirm, what will not be contradicted by the candid 
and judicious, that theſe great national concerns were: 
never in leſs danger from the ruling powers, that in 
the preſent reign, 


I am ſenſible that diſcuſſions of this ſort are not 
eaſily adapted to the pulpit, nor can a political con- 
troverſy, as it is called (tho' in fact a controverſy in 
which morals and religion are nearly concerned) be 
accounted level to the capacity of an ordinary audience. 
I ſhall not therefore enter into the numerous articles 
that have been made matter of diſpute ſince this 
queſtion began to be agitated. This is what neither 
propriety nor your time well permit me to do. But 
that our allegiance and loyalty may be not only more 
rational, but more durable, as proceeding from know- 
ledge and principle, I ſhall conſider a little that which 
may be called the hinge of the controverſy, and which 
gave riſe to all the other and ſmaller points in queſ- 
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tion. Now this point is evidently the right elaĩmed 
by the Britiſh parliament, 79 tax our fellow-ſubjeCts 
in America. 

And firſt, in matters of government and legiſla- 
tion, that which immemorial cy/foms has eſtabliſhed, 
unleſs oppoſed by ſome natural or divine law, is always 
de as obligatory, Now that taxes have been 
impoſed by parliament, even from the firlt ſettle. 
ment of the colonies, has been put beyond a doubt 
by the writers on that fide of the queſtion . Firſt, 
they were taxed, and under the odious form of an 
exciſe too, by the lang parliament in the time of the 
_ civil wars, by that very patriotic parliament which the 
American demagogues ſet up to chemſelves as a ſtan- 
dard, every way worthy their 1mitation. After the re- 
ſtoration, they were in Charles IPs time taxcd by par- 
liament. Nor was this meaſure conſidered as uncon— 
ſtitutional aſter the revolution. On the contrary, the 
former act was, in the reign of William III. confirmed 
and explained by a new one. In Queen Anne's 
time the act eſtabliſhing the poſt-offtice, and the act 
for raiſing a duty from ſeamen for the ſupport of Green- 
wich hoſpital, are made to bind the colonies as well 
as the ifland of Great Britain. There are acts to the 
ſame purpoſe in the reigns both of George I. and of 
George II. To theſe acts the colonies then ſubm'ii- 
ted; for they had not ther: diſcovered their natural 
and unglienable right to pay no taxes, but ſuch as 
have been impoſed with their own. conſent, The real 
* Yee The 3 bats of Great Britain aſſerted. Remarks on 


the th Pail ament. Anſwer to the Declaration of the 
Covgrels, &c. 
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of the difference is, Then they were poorer and 
more humble, now they are richer and more proud. 

Nor do their charters, as has been falfely pretend- 
ed, give any ſupport to ſuch exemption. In one of 
them the right of taxing by parliament is reſerved iu 
expreſs terms, and in others it is reſerved manĩſeſtly by 
implication, in as much as immunities from being tax- 
ed are granted for a limited term of years, in lome 
longer, in others ſhorter, 


But it is ridiculous to pretend an exemption from 
being taxed, whilſt they acknowledge, as they have al- 
ways done till of late, the power of the Britiſh parlia. 
ment to make laws on other articles which ſhall bind 
the colonies. Yet ſome are inconſiſtent enough to 
maintain, that our legiſlature has power to do the 
one, but not the other. I ſhould be glad to know 
on what the diſtinction is ſounded. Not on any 
poſitive convention, or on any act of the legiſlature 
allerting its right in the one caſe, and diſclaiming it 
in the other. It is not pretended. Is then the 
diſtinction one of thoſe which are founded in the 
„nature of things? Impoſſible, What! Have we 
ll W the command of their perſons, their liberties, their 
ie lives, but not of their purſes? May we declare 
of hat is criminal in them, what is n#; and 
„- what crimes ſhall be puniſhed with impriſonment, 
tal what with exile, what with ſtripes, and what with 
as death, but cannot affect a fingle ſhilling of their coin? 
ol I then the union between a man and his money more 
| intimate than that between his foul and his- bodyt 
the One would be tempted to believe, that it had been in 

the head of ſome Mijer, whoſe treaſure is his GOD, 
that this abſurd conceit had firſt been gendered, 
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I own, I am exceedingly ſurpriſed at the incon- 
ſiſtency of thofe men, in other reſpects not deficient 
in underſtanding, who maintain the legality of the 
navigation act, confining the trade of the plantations, 
and yet deny the legality of 7axing them. he for- 
mer is, in my opinion, in ſeveral reſpects, more ex- 
ceptionable than the latter; and in ſome inſtances at 
leaſt, a hardſhip on them, without being an advan. 
tage to us. But pray, confider, wherein lies the dif. 
ference ?. We, by reſtraining part. of their trade to 
ourſelves, may oblige them, in ſome\inſtances, to 
ſell to us for ſixpence the pound, what, if the market 
were open, they would get ſevenpence for from o- 
thers. Is not this preciſely the ſame as to them, as if 
we ſhould permit them to ſell where they pleaſe, and 
exact in name of duty a penny on the pound-weight ? 
It is even worſe; for by confining the trade, the de. 
mand is leſſened, and conſequently a check is put 
on the induſtry that would be employed on that ar- 
ticle. 

But let it not be imagined, that all the reſtraints are 
laid on the coloniſts for our benefit, as has been moſt 
-uncandidly pretended by ſome of the advocates on the 
other fide. There are many reſtraints laid on us 
alſo by the legiſlature for their benefit. Perhaps it 
were better for both, that all ſuch acts were reviſed. 
* Taxes, if impoſed with judgment, are generally less 
prejudicial than monopolies. But (whatever be in 
this) that the reſtrictions are reciprocal is manifeſt. 
In regard to ſome of their ſtaple commodities, we 
are, for their benefit, prohibited under ſevere penal» 
ties, to cultivate them in our own country; at the ſame 
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time that we are not allowed to purchaſe them from 
any other nation, tho' we thoyld get them both cheap - 
er and better. Drawbacks and bounties are given to 

our merchants on exporting hence American commo- 

dities imported. This is an advantage to the Ames» 

ricans, as by raiſing the demand and price, it encou · 
rages their cultivation and labour, and an advantage 

to our traders in ſuch articles, whom it enables to 

deal raore extenſively, and underſell others, but to 

the nation in general a detriment rather than a profit, 

inaſmuch as the nation mult always, by ſome im- 

poſt or other, compenſate to the government the 

value of the bounty. 

Indeed the more conſiſtent patrons of the American 
cauſe, deny that the legiſlative power of the Britiſh 
ſenate can juſtly extend to the colonies in any thing. 
lf ye aſk them, Why? The anſwer is ready, „Men 
© cannot be bound by laws to which they have not 
given their conſent.” This appears to them an 
axiom in politics, as clear as any in mathematics. 
And tho' for a firit principle, it has been wonderfully 
oit I late of being diſcovered, they are ſo confident of its 
he Wl ſelf. evidence, that they never attempt to prove it; 
us WF they rather treat with contempt every perſon who is 
it fo weak as to queſtion it. Theſe gentlegen hows 
ed. MW ever will excuſe me, as I am not certain that I under- 
&s MW ſtand them, and am a little nice about firſt principles, 
inW when I afk, what is the preciſe meaning they affix 
cit. W to the term conſent ? For I am much afraid that if 
they had begun with borrowing from the mathemati- 
cians, the laudable practice of giving accurate defini» 
tions of their terms, and always adhering to thoſe 
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definitions, we had never heard of many of their 
newfangled axioms. 


It is certain that, in the common accepattion, cen- 
fent denotes a declared concurrence in opinion in re- 
gard to any meaſure, or a joint approbation of that 
meaſure. In this ſenſe of the word, a law is made by 
the conſent of thoſe only who voted for it. It may 
happen then, in the houſe of commons, when the 
houſe is thin, and a law paſſes by a ſmall majority, 
that the actual conſenters to the ſtatute may be leſs 
than the twentieth part of the repreſentatives of the 
people. * But to this I am quickly anſwered, thar 
© 'There is comprehended under the term, not only 
© an actual and explicit, but a virtual and implicit 
* conſent. Now the minority ci the members pre- 
© ſent, with all the abſent, are conceived as vir- 
« tually and implicitly, conſenting to the deed of 
© the majority of the members preſent.” Here then 
is an acceptation of the term obtruded upon us, ere 
we are aware, fo very different from the former and 
ordinary acceptation, as to be in effect the reverſe. 
Your wirtual and implicit conſent to a meaſure, 
may compriſe, in ſome inſtances, what I ſhould call 
an afual and explicit diſſent from it, a diſappro- 
bation, or perhaps a declared abhorrence of it. Of 
this kind are many of the virtual and implicit con- 
ſents given in both houſes of parliament. The virtual 
conſent of the eleQtors, thoſe againſt, as well as 
thoſe for, each ſucceſsful candidate, to all that ſhall 


The houſe of commons conſiſts of 358 members. Of ag 
theſe, in all caſes, except that of diſputed eleQions, in which 
they act in a juridical, not in a legiſlative capacity, 40 make 
a bouſe, whereof at the majority is not the 26th {ey of the un 
"whole _— 
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be enacted in parliament, either with, or againſt 
the approbation of their member, is liable, if poſ 
fible, ſtill more glaringly, to the ſame objeCtions, 
Could a man be ſaid to ſpeak Engliſh, at leaſt could 
he be ſaid to ſpeak truth, who ſhould affirm that the 
city-members and the members for Middlefex con- 
ſented to the act for ſhutting up the port of Boſton, 
the act for reſtraining the trade of the colonies to 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Quebec act? If 
he could affirm this with truth and propriety, one 
cannot help concluding that it is ſhameleſs in any of 
thoſe gentlemen, to raiſe ſo much clamour againſt acts 
to which they have given their conſent. And if he 
could not affirm it, without expoſing himſelt to be 
charged with telling an untruth; to what purpoſe is 

it, to employ in the very maxims on which ye found, 
of terms in fo vague and fo eluſive a manner, that on 
ſome occaſions, their meaning is in effect the contrary 


TC of that which ye give them, on other occaſions, and of 
nd mat which they uniformly be:r in common language? 
fe. know no purpoſe but one it can anſwer, a purpoſe 
ICs it has often anſwered, a purpoſe it {till but too well 
call Nunſwers to darken, to perplex, and to miſlead. 
01 When theſe people are puſhed for an explanation, 
; heir virtual and implied conſent dwindles to no more 
1 1 t laſt, than that by our conſtitution the minority are 
ww far determined by the act of the majority, and thoſe 


#ho have no voice in the election, as well as the elec. 
LI all . | 
ors, by the majority of the elected preſent at the 
aſling of any act, as to be obliged to /ubmi? to it as 
: he law of the land. This indeed is a language which 
make . , 
£ the ©} underſtand, but ye mult obſerve that in this ſenſe, it 
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may with equal truth be affirmed, that in the ariſto- 
cratical ſtate of Venice, the people are bound by no 
laws but thoſe to which they have given their con. 
ent becauſe, by their conſtitution, the plebeians are 
determined by the. deed of the patricians, and are 
therefore to be underſtood as virtual and implicit 
conſenters. Nay, ye may extend the maxim to the 
inhabitants of Turkey, wlio, by the conſtitution of 
their country, may with equal propriety be conſidered 
as conſenting to the declared will of the Grand Sig-. 


nior. 'The will of a majority from which I differ, is ' 
no more my will, their opinion which I diſbelieve is . 
no more my opinion, than if they were the will and WW * 
opinion of a ſingle perſon only. In this reſpect num. | 

| 


ber makes no odds. And I can never, without 
a perverſion of ſpeech, he ſaid to be /e/f-governed, 
if my conduct muſt be regulated by the will and ori- N. 
nion of others, and not by my own. in 


The ſource of all the blundering ſo frequent on 
this ſubject, is the crude and contradictory conceit Nn 
that government can be rendered compatible with W inc 
perfec freedom. Nothing can be clearer than that 
the only man perfectly free, or ſelf. directed, whoſe . 
will is in every thing his law, is the ſavage, a being 
that is independent of every body. The very baſi; 


of political union is a partial ſacrifice of liberty for Wgoy 
protection. The ſavage who firſt enters into this Wrrce 


ſtate, muſt be ſenſible that he impairs his freedom, {Wie i 


to encreaſe his ſecurity. He is willing to be, to 2 * 
certain degree, dependent, and conſequently leſs his Ine 


own maſter, that thereby he may enſure his life, 
his property, and even the exerciſe of his freedom, 


* 
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ſo far as it remains unaffected by the laws of the 
community. This holds, tho' in different degrees, 
whatever be the ſorm of government adopted, be it 
of one, of a few, or of the many. In each it is 
equally eſſential, that the will of the individual bz 
controule.], (and what is this but the abridgment 
of his liberey ?) in the firſt by the will of the prince, 
ia the ſecond by that of the n25/es, in the third by 
that of the people *. 


There is a ſtrange inxccuracy in the manner of talking 
ſole have uſed on this ſubje&. * The ſtate,” ſay they, * which 
is governed by its own will, that is, by the will of the 
| majority of its members, is the on'y ſtate that can be 
called /ree, being under ſelf-government, and ſo its own 
' legiſlator.” Be it ſo. But when, ere we are aware, ye 
ſide in as identical, Every man in ſuch a ſtate is ſeif- 
governed and his own legiſlator;* ye obtrude upon us a 
propoſition which, fo far ſrom coinciding, is incouſiſtent 
with the former. The individual in fach a community is, 
in every thing wherein the community interpoſes, governed 
not by his own will, but by theirs, by the will of the majo- 
rity of his fellow-citizens, tho' diametrically oppoſite to 
that which his reaſon approves, and to which his diſpoſition 
th iaclines him. But he has a vote in public meaſures, and 
gat (if he be of the majority, there is a coincidence of his 
ofe © will with that of the ſtate.“ Undoubtedly, But then, if 
he be of the minority, is not his will in oppoſition to that 
of the ſtate? Yet in contradiction to his owng@he muſt 
conform to the will of the ſtate, conſequently is not ſelf- 
for N governed, contequently by your own explanations, is no 
this Nreman, but the Nlave of the Rate, The flate is free, but 
om; ¶ be is a fave. Occaſional coincidences do not alter the caſe, 
o 3 The will of the deſpot may, in ſeveral inſtances, be coins 
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alis 


hi dent with that of his ſlave. The latter is not the leſs a ſlave 
15 


life, 


in obeying him, tho' his yoke be the eaſier; for the con- 
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1s there then no difference between one govern. 
c ment and another, between what is thought the 


currence is accidental. Ye inſiſt that, By entering into 
$ ſuch a polity, a man conſents once for all to be governed 
by the will of the majority, The will of the majority 
therefore is properly thenceforth conſidered as bis. If ſo, 
be is ill free, and his own legiſlator, even when acting 
in cppofition to his judgment and choice.” Do ye not 
perceive, that this reply, if it have any weight, affects ory 
the ſcunders of the republic, who enter perſcnally into 
ſuch engagements? But in fact it is a palpable ſophiſm. Aman 
is culy fo far, free, as his actions are directed by what :; 
his will, not by what was his will, by his particular opinion 
of the known caſe, not by a general acquieſcence in, he knew 
not what. By ſuch an acquicſcence, on the contrary, every 
body allovs, that he binds himſelf, Now as far as be 53M +; 
bound, he is no longer free. A poor man in the time of 
famine, barters his liberty for bread, engaging his ſervice 
ſor life to his rich neighbour. Such things have often h19- MM «© 
perncd, Now if one of cur modern political philoſophers ig 
ſecing this wan aſterwards groaning under the drudeey Ml 4 
and intolerable bardſhips of his condition, ſhould, to com- t 
fert him, tell him in the pompous language of his party, . 
that he is as free as his maſter, that h- is ſelf-goverucd, of 
ſelf- directed, and his own legiſlator; becauſe the wil! to MW w 
which ke conſented to fubje& himſelf, ought from tht le 
mon ent to be conſidered as F is own; who, 1 pray, wcoill WM o. 
rot accufe a comforter of this ſtamp, of infulting the wretcli'sM h 
miſery with the moft inhuman mockery ? 1 

Once more, in your paragon of republics, ' every 1M 
of whatever quality, character, ftation, or circumſtances, Ml ad 
has an equal ſhare in governing; -becauſe to exclude any 
man from this honovr, which ye deem his birthrigbt, and 
to enſlave him, ye affirm are the ſame. It has been abel 
(but 1 have not yet heard of any anſwer) why not every 
avoman and every child? Hew unworthily ſoever theſe 40 
treated in other polities, we ſhou!d not imagine that i 
your perfect model, where we are made to expect the vil of 
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© moſt deſpotic, and the freeſt?? There are many dit- 
ferences, but they reſult from principles totally diſtinct 
from thoſe in which ſome modern political ſchemers 
affect to place them. One momentous difference 
is, when, by the conſtitution, the authority of the 
laws 1s paramount to that of any per/ans, however 
eminent in ſtation. In this caſe the people are go- 
verned by eſtabliſhed rules, which they know, or 
may keow, if they will, and are not liable to be 
puniſhed by their ſuperiors, unleſs they tranſgreſs 
thoſe rules. Such are properly under a g 25- 
vernment. When the reverſe obtains, and men are 
liable to be haraſſed at the pleaſure of their ſuperiors, 


tho” guilty of no tranſgreſſion of a known rule, they 


are under arbitrary power. Again, the government 


elixir of freedom, the greater part of the ſpecies would be left 
in abſolute thraldom. Is it the doctrine of theſe patrons of 
the natural rights of humanity, that women is, and ought 
to be, doomed the irredeemable captive and drudze of that 
lordly creature, MAN? Is this her deſtiny even with the friends 
of freedom? There can be no doubt of it: For, if they 
will give her no ſuffrage in national councils, no voice in 
legiſlation, ſhe is not governed by her own will, is not her 
own Jegiſlatrix, and therefore, by their fundamental axioms, 
has no liberty, but is the hopeleſs ſlave of thoſe whoſe 


will ſhe reccives for law. I cannot help thinking this ex* 


Cufion the more inexcuſable, that their enlarged Pan which 
admits all men without diſtinction of rank, education, or 


circumſtances, could have ſuſtained no conceivable injury, 


had they overlooked alſo the diſtinctions of age and ſex. This 
would, without endangering their ſcheme in the leaſt, have 
added to it more [tberality as well as uniformity, Indee 

to add to its abſurdity and confuſion, will be e 


ʒ—ä— 


by every cool and impartial inquirer, to be beyond the compaly 


of peſſibility. 
D 2 
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is not only denominated legal but free, where, from 
its ſtructure, there ariſes the higheſt probability, that 
the laws ſhall be, both equitable, and adapted to public 
utility, When poſitive ſtatutes coincide with the 
natural ſentiments of right and ideas of fitneſs, our 
minds ſo entirely approve them, that we. do not 
conſider them as reftraints, additional to thoſe to 
which our mental powers have ſubjected us. But 
when betwixt theſe, inſtead of coincidence, there is 
contrariety, the condition of the people is unnatural], 
and fo far laviſh as the laws prove a galling yoke, to 
which nothing but terror can ſecure obedience. In 
this reſpect the odds in ſorms of government is very 
great. 

In regard to our own, That one of the effenti.l 
branches of the legiſlature is elective, that its mem- 
bers muſt be men of ſuch rank and fortune as give 
them a perſonal, intereſt in preſerving the conſtitution, 
and promoting the public good, hat they are elected 
from all the different counties and boroughs in the iſland, 
by thoſe who have a principal concern both in agri- 
culture and in trade, that: they are but temporary 
legiſlators, and may ſoon be changed; that the laws 
| they make for others muſt affect themſelves ; 2he/c 
are the great bulwarks of BRITISH FREEDOM, 
as they afford the ſupreme council of the nation, 
the beſt opportunities of knowing, and the ſtrongeſt 
mctives for enacting, what is molt beneficial, not to 
one part of the country, or to ene claſs of the inhabi- 
tants, but to the whole. And if fo, the people will 
very rarely be laid under hut, and not often 
under unreaſenable, that is unneceſſary, reſtraints. 
The more this is the caſe with a people, the more 


[ 43 ] 
they enjoy of civil liberty, and the freer is their go. 
vernment. | 
Another important difference in political models, 
in reſpect of freedom, is, when the legiſlature is ſo 
conſtituted, as to ſecure alike againſt the tyranny of 
the great, and the madneſs of the multitude, The 
firfl of theſe is an invariable effect, in ſome degree, 
of abfolute monarchy, and in the higheſt degree, of 
unlimited ariſtocracy, where the power is lodged in 
an hereditary nobility. The ſecond is as invariably 
the conſequence of pure democracy. The populace 
in every nation are, and mult be, from the laborious 
and circumſcribed way of life, to which necellity 
ſubjects them ſor ſubſiſtence, ignorant and credu- 
lous, an eaſy prey to ambitious, worthleſs, and 
deſigning men, And fatal experience evinces, that 
none can be more unjuſt and cruel, or more blind and 
precipitate than an incenſed rabble. « Never is 
„% human nature ſo debaſed,” ſays a celebrated fo- 
reigner, “ as when ignorance is armed with powers.” 
Ihe guard there is in the Britiſh conflitution, againit 
both extremes, is juſtly accounted its principal ex- 
cellence. The only other difference 1 ſhall men- 
tion, is the ſecurity there is under ſome civil eſta» 
bliſnments, of impartial judgment to litigaggs, and 
a fair trial to thoſe accuſed of crimes, "Thereby the 
people are defended againſt encroachment and op» 
preſſion both from neighbours and from rulers. Theſe 
are the principal diſtinctions between legal and ar- 
bitrary, jrce and ſlaviſb, as applied to governments 
ITheſc are in like manner real and weighty diſtinctions, 
D 3 
Voltaire, Hiſt, Gen. Chap. 1x8 
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very unlike the illuſive dreams of our political caſtle. 
builders. 


But if any where the idea of ſuch a democracy 
wherein every member is his own lawgiver, is re- 
alized, it is, as has been juſtly obſerved by ſome 
writers, in the diets and dietines of Poland; for in 
the eſtabliſhed anarchy of that country, every member, 
that is, every nobleman, for the commons are no 
better than flaves, has it in his power to ſtop the pro- 
ccedings of the whole. The real, not the nominal, 
conſent of every individual is there literally neceſſary. 
The conſequence is, that no-where, under ſophi, 
' mogul, or ſultan, is there leſs order, leſs liberty, leſs 
ſecurity than there. Every man is at the mercy of 
| every man. Every man has it in his power to do 
much and public miſchicf, not one to do any public 
and ſubſtantial good, Is then this chaotic jumble, 
for I can call it neither government nor conſtitution, MW t 
the great idol of our modern republicans? I cannot I 1 
allow myſelf to think ſo. But I am certain of one e 
: 
r 


[ 


thing, that it is the only model which their fantaſtic 
maxims ferve in any degree to juſtify, 

I do not ſay that that model, bad as it is, is an exact {; 
repreſentation of the modern political monſter /-//- I} © 
legi/lation, that it equals the extravagance implied in 
the definition given of a free or legal government, the m 
only government, wherein the people are under an be 
obligation in conſcience to obey the magiſtrate. It la 
« is,” {ry they, * a ſtate wherein every man is govern. fir 
sed by laws of his own making.“ Theſe are indeed ſu 
fine words, and an admirable topic they furniſh to po- ter 
pular declaimers. But if ye do not chooſe to be faſci- du 
:nated by unmeaning phraſes, ye need only reflect, andi ou. 


16 1 


the charm diſſolves of itſelf. Who is ſo ignorant as to 
need to be told, that the ſyſtem of laws in every civi- 
lized nation, the /reef, if ye will, in the univerſe, is 
the work of ages, and that no perſons living can, in 
any ſenſe, be ſaid to be the makers of them? Our con- 
ſent could have not been aſked to the making of laws, 
before we had an exiſtence; and it is no otherwiſe 
that we give it to them now, than as we give it to the 
laws of the univerſe, in accommodating ourſelves to 
them the beſt way we can. Nay, there are many of 
them which, tho' we ſubmit to them, we may diſap- 
prove, and would alter, if we could. To ſay they 
are the work of our anceſtors, is nothing to the pur- 
poſe. We are as diſtinct perſons from them, as from 
the people of France or of Egypt, and our inclinati- 
ons and ſentiments may be as different from theirs, 
as from thoſe of any other nation whatever. And 
tho” it be true, that the preſent generation hath ſome 
ſhare in the buſineſs of lawmaking, as well as former 
generations, it is cqually true, that in a ſtate conſiders 
ably advanced in civilization, all the laws that can be 
made in the time of any one ſet of legiſlators, will 


ſcarcely be found to excced the ten thouſandth part 
of the whole code. 


But if, by all this parade cf big words, no more is 
meant than the acquie/cence, which, from a principle 
both of public utility and of private, we give to the 
laws of our country, it might with equal truth be af- 
firmed, that the Jaws of nature, whereby the heats in 
ſummer, and the ſtorms in winter, and the more 
temperate weather in ſpring and autumn are con- 
ducted, are of our making, becauſe we ſind it both 
our duty and our intereſt to acquicice in them. Once 
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more, if all thoſe glorious privileges ſo pompouſly 
difplayed, fink, on the ſcrutiny, into a meer paſlive 
ſubmiſſion and acquie/cerice, and if this be the true baſis 
of civil liberty, the inhabitants of Perſia or of Japan, 
have more freedom than we Britons, as their acqui- 
eſcence will be found much perfeCter than ours. Ihe 
leſs power the people have in matters of legiſlation 
and government, the more theſe matters will be con. 
ſidered by them as on a footing with the laws of the 
univerſe, and beyond their reach, On the contrary, 
the greater power they have, the more they will be 
accuſtomed to ſcrutinize public meaſures, and the 
more they will find themſelves diſpoſed to grumble. 

have already obſerved, that with thoſe reaſoners, 
whoſe ſentiments on this ſubject I have been exa- 
mining, no form of government, wherein their 


radical maxims have no place, can be called 7 or 
legitimate, or can lay a moral obligation on the A 
people to obedience. * Every other form," ſay they, V 
« as it is founded in violence of one kind or other, i 
© ſo, when a proper opportunity offers, may julſt:y be R. 
© overturned by violence, nay, ought to be over: to! 

as. 


turned, that rcom may be made for a free and 
« rightſul government, the only one that binds the I Jet 
« c6nſcience.? I ſhould think that the bare mention the 


of conſequences ſo baneſul to ſociety, logically de- to 
ducible from a ſet of principles, would ſtartle the wes 
CLIC 


" benevolent and judicious, and make them coolly re. 
examine the principles which lead to ſuch eonclu- 
ſions, by whatever reſpectable names they come 
recommended. I know that ſome ſuch paradoxes a 
I have been combating, have been adopted, or rail: 

'baſtily thrown out in the heat of diſputation, at. 
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party-conflits unſriendly to the diſcovery of truth, 
by writers whoſe fame, in other reſpects deſervedly 
great, has drawn a veneration even for their crudi- 
ties. But let us not be ſo much dazzled by any 
name, how illuſtrious ſoever, as to facrifice to it 
the rights of truth and juſtice. 


Conſider, I pray you, is it credible, that in at 
leaſt nineteen nations out of twenty now exiſting in 
the world (I admit, for argument's ſake, that there 
are ſome which come within their deſcription) the 
people are under no obligation to obey the ruling 
powers? Is there no right but that of the ſtronger 
ſubſiſting among them? How does this doctrine quad. 
rate with that of the New Teſtament? I hope I ſpeak 
to the diſciples of Chriſt, to thoſe who believe the ſcrip- 
tures to be a revelation from God. If io, I perſwade 
myſelf, my hearers will not be raſh in admitting 
any theory which will not bear the teſt of Holy 
Writ. We have already tried thoſe novel max- 
ims of our modern republicans by the light of 
REASON ; let us bring them alſo to the chriſtian 
touchſtone, the BIBLE. This is a field on which, 
as far as I have obſerved, the combatants have not 
yet entered. But ſurely, if we have not renounced 
the faith of Jeſus, it is of the utmoſt conſgguence 
to us to know, how far any principles, however 
artfully inculcated, are conformable to the heaven] 


Wellons tranſmitted from our Divine Maſter. Hear 
Wis faithful ſervant Paul, Let every ſoul be ſubject 


Po the higher powers ; ſer there is no power but of 
ad. The powers that be are ordained of God. Ma- 


ever therefore refifleth the power, refſiſteth the 


rdinance of Gd. And they that reſiſt, ſhall receive 
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to themſelves damnation . Can any thing be more 
Explicit? By the moſt moderate interpretation this 
threatening muſt denote divine puniſhment either 
here or hereafter. No limitation is annexed, from 
which we can learn that the precept was meant to 
extend to the ſubjects of only one ſpecies of civil 
polity. Magiſtrates, on the contrary, are here dc. 
noted by terms of the moſt extenſive ſignification, 
that we may know that the intention was to com- 
prehend thoſe under every conſtitution. They are 
the higher, or the ruling powers, and the powers 
that be, thoſe under the conduct of providence ſettled 
amongſt you, democratical or monarchical, heredi- 
tary or clective. And if we enquire, What were 
the powers actually in being at the time, to wh ch 
the people were commanded to be ſubject? Ihe 
anſwer is plain, They were the powers of the Roman 
government, not of the commonwealth, but of the 
empire, a new ſpecies of military monarchy, eleCtive 
indeed, but not by the people either collectively or 
repreſentatively, irregular, arbitrary, and ſuch #5 
ſuited not in any reſpect what modern theoriſts cal. 
a juft and legitimate government. 

In regard to tribute, the point ſo hotly agitate! 
wich us at preſent, nothing can be more exprefs 
Render to all their dues, tribute to whom tribute | 
due, cuflom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fea! 
honour to whom honour d. What ſhall we ſay to thi 
paſſage, if all cuſtom and tribute arenaturally and eſſen 


tially, /rce gifts on the part of the people, and if con 


quently no tribute or cuſtom could be due to a! 


* Rom. Xili. I, 2. d ver. 7. 
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man to whom they had not previouſly, either per- 
ſonally, or by their repreſentatives, freely given and 
granted it? But with this doctrine, it ſcems the 
apoſlle was utterly unacquainted. 


The Jews indeed had a ſyſtem of their own with 
regard to taxing, quite different from the American 
ſyſtem, (of which they certainly had no conception) 
but plainly pointing to the ſame object, an exempe 
bien. Their doctrine was, that God's elect people, 
dhe holy nation, the deſcendants of the patriarchs, 
„ were not taxable by idolaters ſuch as the Romans, 
© uncircumciſed and profane.” This was the grand 
i. J topic of declamation of heir patriots ; for they too 
ro had their patriots. Their objection, as it bad ſome 
colour from the Old Teffament, could not fail to 
he  *PPEar plauſible to a people with whole prejudices, 
nan] pride, and ſelfiſhneſs it perfectiy coincided, But 
wel id our Saviour, when conſulted by them, give his 
Mee ſanction to their ſentiments? Did he by his anſwer 
court popularity, and the fame of patricti/m ? I uſe 
Dot the term in its modern degradation. Quite the 


eluded the malice his enemies ſhowed in putting the 
queſtion, nothing can be more deciſive than his 
eply. After alking them to ſhow him the tmwbute» 
Sponey, and being told that it bore Cefar's image 
nd ſuperſcription, he immcdiately rejoined, Render 
hereſore to Ceſar the things which are Ceſar's, and 
Cod the things which are Ced's *, plainly intimat- 
Ig, that as they derived the advantages of protection 
nd civil order from the Roman government, of 
'bich the currency of its coin was an evidence, 


6 Mat, xxii, 21. 


reverſe. Though, by his manner of anſwering, he 
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they ought not to refuſe contributing to its ſupport. 
Yet it is certain, that to any tax exacted by the 
Romans, the conſent of no- Jew was ever aſked. Is 
it ſo then, that this original, rhis unalienable, this 
indefeiſible right, to which, in the turgid dialect of 
America, the laws of nature and of nature's Gal 
entitle every man, that no part of his property can 
be alienated without his conſent, was totally un- 
known to our Lord and his apoſtles b? Did they not 


d Tt is indeed ſcarcely credible that any who entail ſlavery 
on their fellow-creatures, whom they buy and ſell like cattle 
in the market (and ſome ſuch, it is ſaid, are in the congre/; ) 
ſhould have the abſurd effrontery to adopt this language. If 
they really believe their own doQrine, what opinion muſt they 
entertain of themſelves, who can haughtily trample on what 
they acknowledge to be the unalienable rights of mankind ? 
Will they dare to elnde this charge, by declaring that they 
do not confider negroes and Indians as of the human ſpecics ? 
That they account them beaſts, or rather worſe, one wou'd 
naturally infer from the treatment they too commonly give 
them. But I have not yet heard, that they openly profeſs this 
opinion. How well does their conduct verify what has 
been remarked with great juſtice of al} thoſe * republican 
levellers, who raiſe a clamour about the natural equaiity of 
men, and their indefe:ſible rights; that they mean only to 
level all diſtinctions above them, and pull down their ſu- 
periors, at the ſame time that they tyrannize over their 
inſeriors, and widen, as much as poſlible, the diſtance 
between themſelves and thoſe below them. Indeed this 
character, if I underſtand him right, is given to the ſouth- 
ern provinces, particularly Virginia and the Carolinas by 
their celebrated patron Mr Burke. | See his ſpeech March, 
1775-] Nay, the baughtineſs of domination, as he expreſſeth 
it, exerciſed over the wretches in their power, is by the 
MAGIC. of his <loquence, converted into an argument 
with their ſupcriors, the Britiſh legillature, to treat theſe petty 


5 J 
diſcover what is clcar as demonſtration to all our 


weſtern brethren, that without ſuch conſent, by 
whatever law or ſtatute the tax was impoſed, it could 


be no better than /atutable plunder *? Or knowing 


it, did they diſſemble the matter, take the aid of 
equivocation, that they might conceal it from the 
people, and court the favour of the great? Will any 
chriſtian affirm this; and not rather, that, if they 
had known of ſuch a right, they would have fur- 
niſhed their countrymen with this additional argu- 
ment in ſupport of their plea z inſtruQing them bet - 
ter in the prerogatives of the fpecies, which were 


not the leſs theirs, becauſe they were ſo ſtupid as 
not to find them out? 


Further, did the firſt publiſhers of the goſpel never 

; I refleR that Judea was one country and Italy another, 
? I that the Jews and the Romans were two very diſtant 
peoples, different in origin, manners, laws, and lan · 
guage, and of religions oppoſite in every artiele and 
as incompatible? The argument would have been in» 
an I comparably ſtronger in their caſe than it is in our pre- 
＋ſent conteſt, which admits only the plea of diſtance. 

Has Paul in particular acted the polirician in this 
a affair? Has he ſhrewdly given an ambiguous onder to 
ce pay tribute to whom tribute is due, that on the one 


tyrants with greater lenity than would be proper towards per- 
ſons more humble and humane, An ordinary genius would 
have deduced the oppoſite concluſion ; 
eſerre to have judgment without mercy, it is they who how 
0} mercy. I do not ſay however, that this ought to be 
ur rule of dealing with them. Let mercy, tho' unmeri- 
ted, ftill triumph over judgment.” 


A favourite phraſe of the 8 
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hand, he might appear a dutiful ſubject to the pagan 
magiſtrate, and on the other, might ſuggeſt to chriſ. 
tians an excellent pretence for cluding the obligation, 
by maintaining that there is none to whom tribute is 
due? Far be ſuch vile artifices, the diſgrace even of 
Jeſuits, ſrom the ſelect miſſionaries of THE TRUE 
AND FAITHFUL WITNESS. Far be ſuch ex- 
ecrable caſuiſtry from being charged on the word 
of GOD, the ORACLE of truth. Indeed if the 
whole paſſage is attended to, we ſhall find that the 
zpoſtle has left no ſcope for this poor ſubterfuge. For 
this cauſe, ſays he, pay ye tribute alſo, for they are 
Co's miniſters attending continually on this very 
thing. He does not heſitate to aſcribe to them a 
divine commiſſion, in the character even of taxer:. 
Now nothing is more certain than that in the Roman 

empire in thoſe days, the people, throughout the 
provinces, were aſſeſſed either by the imperial authori- 
ty, or by the ſenate; and had noſhare, either perſonal- 
ly, or by repreſentatives, in aſſeſſing themſelves. For 
the ſenate was not choſen by the people. I intreat 
you, my brethren, for the ſake of truth, for the ſake 
of that worthy name by which ye are called, ſor the 
ſake of your own ſouls, and thoſe of your fellow-chri/- 
' Fians, to compare impartially the language of our 
Lord and his apoſtles with that of our modern dema- 
ogues : and from the difference ye fin in them, 
Judge of the different ſpirit which they breathe. Not 
x ſingle hint do we get from thoſe, that © taxation 
5 and repreſentation are inſeparable; no ſuggeſtion 
that for . chriſtians tamely to ſubmit in an article oi 
s this nature would be ro ſacrifice their liberties, 1 
t be loſt to every ſenſe of virtue, to ſell themſelves ans 
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© their poſterity to perpetual Wende. Let thoſe do 
it who can; I own it is impoſſible for me to reconcile 


this language with that of the goſpel a. 0 


Nothing has aſtoniſhed me more in the courſe of this 
controverſy, than te obſerve that ſome learned men on the 
oppoſite ſide ſhould imagine, that they can conciliate their 
favourite maxims with the precepts of the goſpel. Ore 
in particular, of whoſe abilities and piety I have a very great 
opinion, and to whoſe ſentiments I have in this diſcourſe 
frequently alluded, has (I am convinced very ſincerely) 
beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on chriſtianity as the pei- 
feftion of religion and of reaſon. But truth compels me 
to remark, that, if the principles of his party be well- founded, 
thoſe encomiums are excecdingly miſplaced ; their ſyſtem not 
having a greater enemy on earth than the goſpel. Once admit 
their notions of the ozly juff and legitimate? government; and ye 
tran:form the publiſhers of our religion into preachers of ſlave- 
ry, both internal and external. To inculcate on the Romans, 
obedience to rulers on whom they had no check, and ſub- 


miſſion to ediets in the framing of which they had no ſhare, 


direaly or indirectly; what was it, on the ſyſtem of our 
American advocates, if it was not preaching up internal 
flewery which ſubjects the community to the will of a part? 
And in regard to other natiors as Jews and Greeks, to 
command them to obey the emperor, and magiſtrates deputed 
by him; what was it, leſs than preaching up ex/erna! flavwery 
which ſubje&s nations to a diſtant and foreiga power? 
As to this ſort, we are not left to infer it. We are told 
plainly, © Such was the flavery of the provinres Fea to 
ancient Rome.” How unreaſonable and injurious then 
was it to be an advocate for ſuch a power, to attempt to 
reconcile men to it, by maintaining that reſiſtance will ex- 
poſe them to divine vengeance? Yet on the principles of our. 
atverfaries, thus unreaſonable and thus injurious (there is 
no diſſembling it) were Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles Peter 
and Paul. Jeſns Chriſt to his countrymen in Judea, Peter 
to the Jews in difperfion, and Paul to the Cretans, on whora 
be ſtriftly enjoined Titus * inculcate thoſe enſlaving doo 
2 ; 
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_ So ſtrong did the argument from the words of Paul 
appear againſt the papal uſurpations on the fecular 


trings. And if to make no difference in enforcing obedience 
on thoſe u, and thoſe without, that comminnity which 
might be ſtrictly denominated ROMAN; if, without ſug- 
geſt ing any difſtinQion, to employ the ſame ſanctions, the 
divine favour and the divine diſpleaſure, with them both, be 
to maintain, that refiſtance is no le criminal in the one caſe 
than in the other; and if to maintain this, be, as has been 
affirmed, to ſult thoſe to whom this language is addreſſed, 
do not ſee in what manner our antagon.ils will clear our 
Lord and his apuſiles from this ugly imputation * But 
* has nothing been alleged from ſcripture on the other fide?” 
It is true that, a few paſſiges which, as appears from the 
cxpreſſions employed and from the context, relate ſolely to 
the ſpiritual kingdom, of the Meſſiah, aud tte mcans whereby 
it ouglit to be promoted and ſupported, have moſt unnatu- 
rally been forced into tie ſervice of political projetors, et 
nothing can be clearer, thag that the intention of tho!? 
places, ſo far from being to preicribe a model to worldly 
politics, was to contradiſtinguiſh the church, a heavesly 
polity, to all of them. They do not therefore invalidate 
the methods proper to be uſcd in theie; but expreſsly pro- 
hibit the chriſtian paſtors from admitting thoſe methods 
-into the ſervice of religion, However much therefore thoſe 
inſtructions may militate againſt the erection of a ſpirituzl 
tyranny, or Hierarchy like the Romiſh, they nowiſe affect 
the ſecular power. This, with its various arravgements and 
offices, tho' of a difſcrent nature, operating by different 
means, and to a different end, ſo far from being ſuperſede! 
by the other, is declared alſo to be e ordinance of God, and 
neceſſary to human ſociety in its preſent corrupt ſtate. It 
happens unluckily ſor our opponents, that as monarchy was 
the eſtabliſied power in the time of our Lord and his 
apoſtles, when theſe in their injunRions, deſcend to parti. 


culars, they always ſpecify the ſubordications. of king 


government. In ſhort, the argument from ſcripture, 11 
every view I take of it, appears ſo full, ſo explicit, ſo decir 
five, that I could undertake to demonſtrate that the ditfulu!: 
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powers; for if every ſoul muſt be ſubject to them, 
(and it was to the Romans the words were addreſſed) 
the biſhop or pope can plead no exemption, (fo ſtrong, 
I ſay, did this argument appear) that ſome af the ean- 
oniſts could conceive no way of cluding it, but by main- 
taining that all ſuch injunctions are merely prudential 
atvices ; that as the chriſtians were then the weaker 
party, who, if they had not paid willingly, would 
have been compelled, and might have tuffered in 
other reſpects, the apoſtle thought it adviſcable ſor 
them to comply, ſince they could not make their con- 
dition better by a refuſal. Thoſe precepcs then are v0 
be viewed in the ſame light as we ſhould view the 
counſel of a friend, who, when we were ſetting out 
en a journey, ſhould warn us, that if we mcet with 
bighwaymen on the road, we ought to give them our 
money rather than endanger our lives. A curious 
turn, I muſt acknowledge, to the dictates of inſpi- 
ration. 

At the fame time I do but juſtice to thoſe caſuil!; 
when I confeſs, that I have not heard any thing fo 
ſpecious, for obviating ſo ſtrong an argument from 
ſcripture, advanced by any of our champions on 
the ſide of the American revolt. For this reaſon 
I ſhall ſuppoſe that ſuch of them as think the daftrine 
of the bible of any conſequence in the debate, ſatisfy 
their conſciences with the gloſs above- mentioned. Be 
it then, that there is no right in any government not 


nd exccrable le ſſons of a late father to his ſon, on the ſuh - 
ech of adu/tery and d:f/imulation, are not more irrecos eil. 
able ta the pure morals of chriſtianity, than the ibertine 
and hardly leſs pernicious maxins, tho' ſuſceptible of a more 
peCious coluuring, of ſore democratical decizumeres 
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eſtabliſhed and upheld by univerſal conſent, but the 
freebooter's . right, the right of the ſtronger: that 
there is no law in ſuch, but club-law ; that there is 
no motivg to ſubmiſſion, but that which ought to in. 
fluence us, in caſe we were encountred by pirates, 
robbers, or ruffians of whatever denomination ; that 
there is no difference between theſe and civil rulers, 
but ſuch as obtains between leſs and greater villains, 
not a difference in kind, but in degree. On this 
hypotheſis, if the apoſtle had been adviſing chriſtians, 
as to the conduct they ſhould maintain in caſe of be- 
ing atracked by robbers, his ſtyle and reaſoning 
ought to have been the ſame. But will any chriſtian, 
will even a candid infidel, who has read the apoſtle's 
writings, affirm that he would have uſed the ſame 
arguments? Would his reaſon for their compliance 
have been, that robbery is of God? that the high- 
« wayman is his min!/ter for their good, expreſsly 
'© commiſſioned to rob on the highway? that reſiſting 
c him is reſiſting God's ordinance, and the ſure way 
c of incurring the divine vengeance?” or, Could this 
have been called arguing on the merely prudential 
conlideration of not idly oppoſing a ſuperior force? 
Barely to unfold what is implied in ſome opinions 
is a ſufficient refutation. But what can more ex- 
plicitly exclude this abſurd, not ro ſay blaſphemous 
cavil, than what follows, Be ye ſulject alſa not only 
fer wrath, but for. conſcience ſake ; not only from 
fear of wrath, the puniſhment that may be inflicted 
by the offended magiſtrate, but (even if that could pe 
eluded) act thus from a principle of duty towards 
God, who requires it of you. 


A celebrated foreigner, a republican too of the 
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new model, whoſe underſtanding, tho very acute, 
has, in ſeveral inſtances, proved the dupe of a warm 
imagination and ſtrong paſſions, intoxicated with the 
chimerical maxims 1 have already . conſidered, has, 
with infinite labour, chalked out the plan of a de- 
mocracy perfectly Utopian, ſuch as never was, and 
never will be, brought into effect. This man, tho? 
a proſciſed admirer of the goſpel, and at times, he 


would make us think, a believer, had too much diſ- 


cernment not to diſcover, and too much candour not to 
acknowledge, that it is impoſſible to reconcile chriſti- 


anity with the idol of a republic which he had reared 


up. I am ſurpriſed that none of the werſbipers of this 
IDOL in our iſland ſeems to have attended to this 
remark . As little have they attended to another of 
the ſame author, that it is only in a very ſmall city 
that his ſcheme is praCticable >, I am not ſo much 
aſtoniſhed that they have not diſcovered, what to me is 
equally plain, that common ſenſe (with which I could 
never find the goſpel at variance in any thing) is -not 
leſs its foe than chriſtianity. 


That our religion ſtrongly inculcates the duty of 
ſubjects to the magiſtrate (which this philoſopher 
calls being favourable to tyranny) is undeniable. Ir 
gives no preſcrence to one form of government above 
another; it does not enter into the queſtiofl, but it 
is friendly to order and to the public peace, which it 
will not permit us raſhly to infringe; it teaches us to 
reſpect the diſpenſations of providence, and to ſeek 
the good of the ſociety whereof we are members. The 
ancieat landmarks of the conſtitution it forbids us 
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to wemove, in the preſumptuous hope that we ſhall 
place them anew better than our fathers have done, 
Nay more, it unites in ſuch a manner our allegiance 
to the ſovereign and loyalty to the conſtitution of our 
country, with piety towards God, as ſhows that there 
is an intimate connection between theſe duties. Fear 
the Lord and the king, ſays Solomon, and medd!le nc? 
with them that are given to change. To the ſame 
purpoſe Peter, Fear Grd, hencur the Ringe. And in 
the words I haye often referred to from Paul, the 
duty is all along enforced from a principle of reve. 
rence to God. At the ſame time it does not preclude 
the conſtitutional ſupport of any civil right. Paul, 
tho' as ſenſible as any man, of the ſhortneſs of life, 
and of the ſmallneſs of its value, compared with e- 
ternity, did not diſdain oftener than once to aſſert his 
right as a denizen of Rome, happily joining the ſpirit 
of the Roman with the moderation of the Chriſtian 9, 
And in the former part of this diſcourſe, I have 
ſhown, I hope, with ſufficient evidence, that none of 
the expreſſions recommending the duty of aliegiance, 
it candidly interpreted by the ſame rules which are 
admitted in interpreting other precepts ſimilarly ex- 
preſſed, can be underſtood to exclude an exception in q 
caſes of extreme neceſſity. It was alſo obſerved, that 
in the general terms employed in ſcripture, there is 


maniſeſtly included the uh of the civil conſtitution. f 
And the whole is more to be regarded than a part. ; 
Even the royal power, however conſiderable, is ſtill, k 
in reſpect of the conſtitution, but a part. 5 


In regard to the preſent quarrel, it may juſtly be the 
{avd that ic is the whole that is attacked, Indeed the 
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xingleaders of the American revolt, the members of 
their congreſs, have, in their laſt declaration, pointed 


all their malice againſt the King, as tho", in conſe · 


quence of a ſettled plan, he had been adopting and 
purſuing tyrannical meaſures, in order to render him- 
ſelf abſolute. They have accordingly ſpared no abuſe, 
no inſult, by which they could inflame the minds of 
an unhappy, and deluded people. ' heir expreſſi ons 
are fuch as decency forbids me to repeat. 'The means 
they employ are indeed of a colour with the end they 
purſue. But let thoſe who can lay claim to any im- 
partiality or candour, but reflect, and ay, in what 
lingle inſtance our benign /cvereign has adopted any 
meaſure, but by the advice of the Britiſh /egi/lature, 
or purſucd a ſeparate intereſt ſrom that of the Britiſh 
nation. It is ſolely concerning the ſupremacy of the 
parliament, the legiſlative body of Great Britain, and 
not concerning the prerogatives of the crown, that 
we are now contending. And ought not this circum- 
[tance to enhance our obligation to concur with ala- 
crity, as far as our influence will extend, in ſtrength- 
ening the hands of the government, now laid under 
a neceſſity of ſeeking by arms to bring back to their 
duty, thoſe inſolent and rebellious ſubjeQts ? 

I am unwilling to quit the argument, without taking 
notice of every plea that may ſeem to be of weight on 
the other fide of the queſtion. Some of the more mo- 
derate advocates for theſe people will plead, that, with- 
cut recurring to any democratical and newtangled 
principles, or to the ſooting on which the coloniſts 
themſelves, and ſome of their mo ſanguine cham- 
pions in this country think praper to place their de- 
tence, theſe ſew queſtions for clearing the point, may 
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pertinently be aſked, Firſt, « Whether, or not have 
* the Britiſh Americans a civil and conſtitutional 
£ right (let the terms natural and unalienable, with 
© the other nanſenſe employed for taking in the rabble, 
© be exploded) to all the privileges of Britiſh ſub- 
«© jets?” Secondly, * Is it not a diſtinguiſhing privi- 
© lege of Britiſh ſubjects, that they are not taxable 
© but by their repreſentatives? And thirdly, If 
« this be the caſe, can the Americans be regularly or 
« juſtly taxed by a parliament in which they have no 
© repreſentatives!” 

In anſwer to the firſt queſtion, Ir is admitted they 
are entitled to all the privileges of Britiſh ſubjects. 
In anſwer to the ſecond, If the members of the houſe 
of commons, are, as the objector ſurely means to 
ſignify, the repreſentatives only of thoſe by whom 
they are elected, it is not the privilege of all Britiſh 


ſubjecta, that they are not taxable but by their repreſen- 


tatives. This is the privilege of thoſe only who are 
in a certain way qualified. It is not aboye one in 
twenty of the people of England, or above one in a 
hundred of the people of Scotland, who have a voice 
in the election of members of parliament. But if the 
members repreſent alſo thoſe who are not their electors, 
and have no power, no influence whatever, in electing 
them, it will be impoſſible to aſſign a good reaſon 
Why they may not be denominated the repreſentatives 
of all the ſubjects in America, as well as in Britain. 
This leads directly to the anſwer to the third queſtion. 
If, as has been computed, there be at leaſt between 
fix and feven” millions of people in Great Britain, 
who are taxed by a parliament in which they are nat 
repreſented, it can be dezmed neither unteaſonablt 
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not unconſtitutional that there ſhould be about two 
millions in America in the ſame ſituation. 


It would be uncandid 'not to admit that there is 
ſome difference in the caſes. The, members of the 
houſe of commons, in almoſt every tax (for there are 
ſome exceptions *) they lay on their Britiſh fellow- 
ſubjects, tax themſelves in proportion. The caſe is 
different in regard to their fellow- ſubjects in Ameri 
ca. But this is an inequality that neceſſarily reſults 
from the difference of ſituation, and is beſides, more 
than counterbalanced by ſome motives and difficu}ries 
that will ever effectually prevent the legiſlature from 
going the ſame lengths in taxing the American ſub. 
jects which it may ſafely go in taxing Britons. 

But it is notorious, that the former have declared 
againſt every method that has yet been deviſed for re- 
moving this capital objection, the only one of con- 
ſequence in the cauſe. The ſimpleſt method would 
doubtleſs be, to allow them a certain number of re- 
preſentatives in the houſe of commons. Againſt thig 
propoſal they have always loudly and vehemently ex- 
claimed. Do they favour, what has alſo been ſug- 
geſted in this controverſy, that a particular and mo- 
derate rare ſhould be fixed, according io which the 
ſubſidies levied from them ſhould uniformly bear a 
certain proportion to thoſe levied from Great hritain? 
To this they have given no better reception than 


The folowivg, and perhaps ſome more, may be re- 
garded as exceptions. The act eſtabliſhing the poſt - office; 


from this tax the privilege of franking exempts all members 
of parliament. The act impoſing a tax on ſeamen for the 
lupport of Greenwich hoſpital, 
on ale and beer brewed for ſale. 


The act for laying an exciſe 
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than to the other- Yet this would effectually remove 
the grand difficulty, that the parliament by loading 
the Americans would eafe themſelves. In this caſe, 
on the contrary, no burden could be brought on 
them, but when a proportionably greater is laid on 

the Britiſh ſubject. Have they then propoſed any me · 
thod themſelves for removing this obſtacle, this great 
ſtumbling · block? Nothing that T know of, but a to- 
tal immunity, or what is equivalent, to he left to do 
as they pleaſe. This and only this will content them. 


Will any conſiderate perſon ſay, that this is a | , 
reaſonable motion on their part? Nothing can be Il 
leſs ſo. The colonies indeed, by their own provincial 1 
aſſemblies, have been in the practice of raiſing a ſmall I , 
part, and but a ſmall part, of what is nec-fary for I o 
the internal adminiſtration of. juſtice and the gover- I (4 
ment of the colony. But in this way they have not | « 
hitherto raiſed money for defraying the more public. 
and unavoidable expences of the government in the ll « 
protection of the whole. Nor indeed is this an ade -. 
quate method of doing it, conſidering the indepen - . 
dency of the provinces on one another, conſidering e 
the diſhculty of adjuſtment, when every one of ſo le, 
many is left entirely to itfelf, conſidering too the na-. 
tural ſelfiſhneſs of men, which leads them ro ſhift the I « | 
burden, as much as poſſible, off themſelves, and throw « | 
it upon their neighbours. In the two laſt wars, which et 
were entered into ſolely for the defence of the colo- If 
nies, and in conſequence of the clamour raiſed by. 
them and their agents in this country, this nation « 
was involved in more than ſeventy millions of debt. Wc } 
And of this enormous ſum they have not agreed, nor g 
will agree, to any rule, by which a certain contingent, 
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however low, may be aſcertained as what ought to bo 
levied from them. 


Shall I give you the ſum of all their propoſals te 
their Britiſh fellow · ſubjects, before they formally 
renounced their allegiance? I ſhall doubtleſs be 
accuſed of treating with ridicule a very ſerious 
buſineſs. But let it be obſerved, that when people 
are abſurd in their propofitions and demands, the 
naked truth makes their conduct ridiculous. That 
it does fo, can reflect only on themſelves; Gnce to 
expoſe their abſurdity is the inevitable conſequence of 
a juſt repreſentation. I am not ſenſible that in the 
following account, the real purport of their overtures 
and pretenſions are, in any reſpect, miſrepreſented, 
or even heightened. What they claim, and what 
they offer, appear to amount to no more than this. 
We wilt do your king the honour to acknowledge 
© him for our king; we will never refuſe ta pay him 
that compliment, provided no more than compliment 
is underſtood by it. Judicial proceedings ſhall be in 
© his name, and his name (which will ſerve as well as 
© any other name) ſhall ſtand at the head of our pro- 
© clamations, Nay, he ſhall nominate to certain of- 
" fices amongſt us, provided it be in our power te 
© feed or ſtarve the officers, or at leaſt to germit 
them to act, or tie up their hands, as we happen 
to like or diſlike their conduct. 'Iho' we are not 
« ſatisfied with the reaſonableneſs of the thing, we 
« ſhall, for the preſent, ſubmit to the reſtraints laid 
© on our trade by the act of navigation, provided we 
© bave none of your military to guard the execution 


of that act; and provided further, that when any 
p | | 
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© of our merchants are accuſed of ſmuggling, their 
* cauſe be tried by a jury of ſmugglers z or if any of 
« our people be charged with ſedition and riot, they 
be tried by a jury of the mob; for this, we think, is 
in the true ſpirit of trial by jury, which is, that a 
s man be tried by his peers. We do not mean, how- 
© ever, that this privilege ſhall extend in the ſame 
manner to your cuſtom-houſe officers, and other de- 
© pendants of the crown, who, if they ſhould be ſent 
© hither, and be accuſed of any crime, ſhall be tried 
£ by a jury too, not indeed of cuſtom-houſe officers, 
e but of our liberty-men, that is our rioters and con- 
© traband traders, with their patrons and abettors. 
And who can doubt that they are fit depoſitaries of 
the lives and properties of revenue-officers and ſol- 
diers? We will not be ſo diſreſpectful (however 
$ little we value it) as to decline participating in all 
s the privileges of Britiſh ſubjeQs, inheritance, ſuc- 
© ceſſon, offices, honours and dignities amongſt you, 
s equally with the natives of Great Britain. Further, 
« we will allow your nation the honour not only of 
£ being at the principal charge in ſupporting the 
internal government of our provinces, but alſo of 
protecting us, at your own expence, defenſively and 
« offenſively, againſt all our enemies, real or imagi- 
# nary, by ſea and* land, whenever we ſhall think 
s proper to raiſe a clamour; and we will in return 
agree to give you'—How much? Juſt whatever 
s we pleaſe, and, if we pleaſe, nothing at all” A 
_ moſt extraordinary covenant, wherein all the obli- 
gations are on ope fide, and every thing is diſcre 
tionary an the other. 


Is this the manner in which indir iduals, or ever 
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private companies, contract with one another! Yet 
there are no doubt many individuals, and perhaps ſome 
private companies, in whom it might be ſaſe to repoſe 
ſo implicit a confidence. But to recommend to the 
people of one nation to take this method in treating 
with thoſe of another, can ſcarcely be viewed other- 
wiſe than as an inſult to their vnderſtandings. I | 
may add, that of all nations the laſt in whom 
we could with ſafety place ſo great a truſt i the 


North Americans, if the unamiable portrait, which 4 | 
i an ſtrongly inclned to think exaggerated, but 1 
which one of their warmeſt friends and ableſt advo. 4 
J cates has drawn of them, is a juſt repreſentation of i | 
che original, and if they are ſuch à proud, fierce, : 
f jealous, reftive, untractable, ſuſpicious, litigious, chi- 4 
4 caning race of pettiſoggers, as he ſeems to exhibit = 
* il them*; and I may add, if they are as groſsly inlin- | il 
Il cere and falſe, as the conduct of their worthy repre- el 
-* | ſentatives, the congreſs, exhibits them to every one ; 
* ho will take the trouble to compare what they 

Ts» fay of the article of religion in the Quebec act, in 

ot I their Application to the people of Great Britain, with 

e what they ſay of the ſame article, in their Addreſs to 

ol the people of Canada. Their duplicity in this par- 

nd ticular and in ſome others, has proved matter of 

>" I confuſion to ſuch of their partiſans in this oguntry, 

us as have a regard to truth and candour d. Certain jt 1 
er * Mr Burke's ſpeech, March 22d 1775. Al; 


A Þ In their Application to the people of this iſland, they ſay, 
li- © We think the legiſlature of Great Britain is not authorized 
re by the conſtitution, to eſtabliſh a religion fraught with 
* ſanguinary and impious tenets.” Again. Nor can 
* we ſuppreſs our aſtoniſhment, that a Britiſh parliamen ; 
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is, however, that their terms of reconciliation, if they 
can be called terms, where all the conceſſions are 


** ſhould ever conſent to eſtabliſh in that country [Canada] 
* a religion that has deluged your iſland in blood, and diſ- 
* perſed imprety, bigotry, perſecution, murder, and rebellion, 
* thro” every part of the world.” REBELLION too in 
this black catalogue. O the ſanAimonious aſſurance of ſome 
men ! 


Quis tulerit GRACCHOS de /e4itione querentes ? 


In their Addreſs to the inhabitants of the province of 
Quebec, after enumerating the rights which they affirm the 
Canadians ought to poſſeſs, they add, And whit is of- 
** fered to you by the late act of parliament in their place? 
Liberty of conſcience in your religion? No: God gave it 
to you; and the temporal powers with which you have 
* been, and are connected, firmly ſtipulated for your en- 
4% joyment of it. If laws divine and human could ſecure 
© it againſt the deſpotic rapacity of wicked men, it was 
+ ſecured before;” that is, when the city and province 
were ſurrendered, on capitulation, to bis Britannic Majeſty. 
Thus what in the former Addreſs, we are told the lzgi/lature 
of Great Britain is not authorized by the conflitution to do, we 
learn from the latter, is no more than confirming a right to 
which the laws of God and the faith of contracts entitled that 
people; and which therefore it would have been both impious 
and treacherous in this nation to infringe. Nay what is, 
if poſſible, more ſurprizing, we learn hence that the Britiſh 
parliament, inſtead of doing too much for the eſtabliſhment 
of the Romiſh religion in that region, has done too little. 
The congreſs is kind enough therefore, to give them notice 
of this, and to warn them that by the a4, all their rights 
civil and religious © are ſubject to arbitrary alterations by 
* the governour and council; and power is expreſsly re- 
© ſerved, of appointing ſuch courts of criminal, civil, and 
« eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction as ſhall be thought proper.“ They 
add, Such is the precarious tenure of meer will by which 
« you hold your lives and RELIGION.” What a fine 
topic for declamation in abuſing the Britiſh legiſlature theſe 
orators would have bad, if the Roman catholic religion had 
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e 
exafted from one fide, and nothing engaged for on 
the other, are, on every principle of common ſenſe, 


not been eſtabliſhed in Canada! With what avidity would 
theſe zealous proteſtants have laid hold on this circuniſtance; 
with what triumph would they have expatiated on it, in 
order to inflame the minds of the popiſh Canadians! As 
to that religion itſelf, which they had repreſented in their 
Application to the people of Britain as the moft frightful 
monſter, it appears in their Addreſs to the inhabitants of 
the province of Quebec, the moſt harmleſs thing in nature. 
© We are too weil acquainted,” mark the meanneſs of theſe 
Aatterers, © with the liberality of ſemiment diſtinguiſhing 
* your nation, to imagine that difference of religion will 
« prejudice you againſt a hearty amity with us. You know 
that the tranſcendent nature of freedom elevates thoſe wha 
unite in the cauſe, above all ſuch low- minded infirmitics. 
The Swiſs cantons furniſh a me morable proof of this truth. 
Their union is compoſed of Catholic and Proteſtant ſtates, 
hving in the utmoſt concord and peace- with one another, 
and thereby enabled, ever fince they bravely vindicated 
their freedom, to deſy and defeat every tyrant that has 
invaded them.” Really, Gentlemen, this is too much, 
For tho” ſuch profound politicians, engaged in ſuch im- 
menſe undertakings, may find it quite neceſſary to diſpenſe 
with the rigid rules of common honeſty, it would be proper 
to do it more covertly, Some ſemblance of that antiquated 


K and cumberſome virtue, has always hitherto been judged 
t convenient, even for the greateſt Machiavels in politics. Your 
. barefaced manner may create a ſuſpicion of a defect of another 
4 ſort, a deſect of common ſenſe. And it is to be feared that 
7 this imputation will do you more hurt than the other. 

* It would not, however, be equitable to form a judgment 
T of the people from the conduct of theſe truſtees, When we 
id conſider the turbuletice of the times wherein the members 
V of the Congreſs were elected, the fadious ſpirit that had | 
ch diffuſed itſeif, and the ſeditious projects that were hatching, 
ne we have reaſon to believe, that few men of candour and 


of moderation, of equity * good ſeuſe, would ſtand forth 
4 3 
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utterly unworthy of regard. Better far to let them 
have their beloved independence. I am not ſure 
that this would not have been the beſt meaſure from 
the beginning“. I ſay this however with all due 
ſubmiſſion and deference, for I am far from conſider - 
ing myſelf as a proper judge in ſo nice a queſtion. 


WHAT then is the concluſion of the whole? It 
is preciſely that we follow the admonition of the 
wiſe man, with which we began, that we fear the 
Lord and the king, and meddle not with them that are 
given to change. Whilſt we ſincerely repent of the 
miſimprovement of former mercies, which have pro- 
voked heaven againſt us, let us act as free, yet 
not uſing our liberty for a cloke of maliciouſneſs, a 
practice too common in theſe days, but as the ſer- 
wants of God ; entertaining a proper deteſtation of that 
modern political hypocriſy, which under the dif. 
guiſe of patriotiſm (a name once reſpectable, now 
brought uito diſgrace by frequent miſapplication) at- 
tempts to ſcreen the worſt deſigns and moſt perni- 
cious practices. Let us often reflect that it is no 
new thing to find men who promiſe liberty to others, 
while they themſelves are the ſervants of corruption b. 


candidates for the office» And if, by any chance, there were 
ſome ſuch among them, there is little ground to think, 
that, during the general ferment, they would be honoured 
with the popular ſuffrage. The wiſeſt and the beſt, we 
may juſtly conclude, have withdrawn from their elections 
altogether. And what the natural conſequence would be, 
is very evident, 


Dr Tucker has advanced ſome very plauſible argumeats 
iu ſupport of this meaſure. See his TraQs. | 
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Such there were in the days of the apoſtles. Of ſuch, 
Peter in pafticular warns chriſtians to beware. The 
deſcription he gives of them bears too ſtriking a res 
ſemblance, in many principal features, to the factious 
and diſaffected of our own time, not to deſerve our 
moſt ſerious attention: Like ſome of our American 
orators and popular tribunes, they delighted in a 
boaſtful, tumid, and bombaſtic diction. They ſpoke 
GREAT SWELLING words of vanity ©. They 
deſpiſed government, were preſumptuous, ſelf-willed, 
and not afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities 9. 

In regard to the body of the people, our deluded 
fellow · ſubjects on the other fide of the Atlantic, let 
us conſider them as objects of our pity more than 
of our indignation. In behalt of the mere populace, 
tke unthinking multitude, it may with truth be 
pleaded almoſt in every inſurrection, that their ig- 
norance is their apology. They know not what they 
do. They are but the tools of a few aſpiring, inte- 
reſted, and deſigning men, both on their ſide of the 
water, and on ours. Already, alas! they have ſes 
verely felt the effects of their folly, Let us ardently 
pray to the Father of lights and of mercy, that he 
would open the eyes of the people, and turn the 
hearts of their leaders. Too long already haye they 
been wandering in the dark, not knowing whither, 
Pretending to purſue liberty, they have turned their 
back upon it, they have fled from it. Sceking to 
avoid ſlavery, they have plunged headlong into it! 
May GOD who ruleth the raging of the ſea, and 
flilleth the noiſe of the waves, till the tumults of the 


people! May he ſoon reſtore them to their ſenſes, 
for their ſakes and ours! 
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It is neither our duty nor our intereſt to wiſh them, 
or any part of the Britiſh dominions, in a ſtate of 
ſervitude, but we ought to wiſh and pray, that all 
our preſent differences may be compoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as, by providing againſt the like diſtur- 
bances in time to come, may effectually ſecure a 
laſting peace. This is not more for our benefit than 
it is for theirs. And indeed the intereſt of both, 
if rightly underſtood, will be found to be the ſame. 
'The radical evil in their governments ſcems to have 
been, even in the judgment of ſome of their friends *, 
that the conſtituent members of their ſtates were 
not equally balanced; the republican part was more 
than a counterpoize to both the reſt, This to ſuper- 
ficial thinkeis (who conceive democracy and freedom 
as ſynonymous) is regarded as ſo much gained to 
the ſide of liberty, There is not a more egregious 
error. The effect is indeed conſtantly an increaſe 
of licentiouſneſs; than which no kind of tyranny is 
a greater enemy to rational and civil liberty. If 
recourſe is had to matter of fact, I am perſwaded 
thoſe colonial governments will be found to have 
been the moſt turbulent, the moſt unhappy, the 
moſt licentious, I will add, the moſt intolerant, and 
ſuch as by conſequence gave the leaſt ſecurity to the 
liberty and property of individuals, wherein the exceſs 
of power on the democratical ſide has been the great- 
eſt. May God, who bringeth light out of darkneſs, 
and order out of confuſion, make all our troubles 
terminate in what ſhall prove the felicity of all ! 


* Bxe Mr Burke's ſpecch, March 17735. 
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Containing a ſummary of all the particulars above 


treated. 
inn rr. 


APILIGY for examining this ſuhject in a ſermon, aud 
for publiſhing. 


„ 0M: 


Aſflictions calls to repentance. Bad eſſects of par- 
ticular vices warnings to forſake thoſe vices. 


The caſe of war. | 
The guilty authors but few ;—the multitude miſled 


by their arts. The utility of expoſing theſe arts early. 


0--1-V18 FO: 

Obſervations.— t. on the rights of magiſtracy.— 2. 

on the grounds of the pre ent colonial war. 
r 

Alterations conſtitutionally made not innovations, 

The duty of ſubje&ts obedience. The principle of 
non · reſiſtance in any caſe, not juſtly deducible. General 
precepts often admit exceptions. 


The very reaſon of the precept ſhows there may be 
caſes excepted. | 


The cauſe which juſtifies reſiſtance, muſt be,—r. in- 
portant, Nothing leſs than ſuch tyranny as is more 
inſupportable than civil war. 


Difference between inexpedient and immoral, in human 


laws. * 


Tho? no immora) command ought to be obeyed, it 
follows not, that every ſuch command may be reſiſted. 


2. public, The cauſe of the whole, not of a part. 
Toleration in religion a natural right. The chief limits 
to civil laws the impoſſible and the immoral. 


The ſupport of an eſtabliſiment, whatever it be, ge- 
ncrally favourable to public tranquility, and therefore 
entitled to acquieſcence or paſſive obedience, 


lf uncommon barbacity may encuſe reſiſtance in a 
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20. 
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| Pave, 
'> > ag cauſe, it can never exalt it into a virtue, as in the 
auſe of the public. It is even virtuous to refign a 
private right, for the good of ſociety. 22. 
—3. 2 by the community to be both impor - 
tant and public, When doubtful, our only ſafe guide 
the precept, 23. 
A right in the ple to reſiſt in caſes of neceſſity, 
cannot juſtify reſiſtance, where the neceſlity is not 
rcal. Note 24. 
The author's reaſon for not recurring to the original 
compact. RE 2 
0bj. Theſe principles unfriendly to improvement, -- 
anſwered, Criminal! innovations may originate with 
the rulers. | 27. 
The caſe of Charles I, and the long parliament. 28, 
The madneſs of deſtroying a good conſtitution in 
the hope of erecting a better in its ſtead. 29» 
nr . 
The preſent queſtion important. | 30. 
It aſſects the whole legiſlature. The right of taxing 
America the hinge of the controverſy. 3, 
This right favoured,—?, by fem, both before and 
fince the revolution. | 32. 
—2, by the colonial charters,-3, by the practice of 
the &gi/ature in other articles. 33s 
The doctrine of an eſſential difference between 3 
ne ads and other acts, ridiculous, Reſtraints on 
trade reciprocal. EW . 
American cbjection to Britiſh laws, from the want of 
their cor ſent. | 35» 
Anſ. If conſent were neceſſary, none would be bound 
by a law, but they who woted for it. The futility of 
v hat is called virtual, or implied, conſent. 36, 
If conſent means only the acgnieſcence reqgired by the 
conſtitution, this the ſame in all governments, even the 
moſt arbitrary. 37 
Na ſelf-government, where a man is governed by the 
opinion and will of others, whether one or many, and 
pot by his own. Perfect liberty incompatible with civil 
ſociety. There liberty always in part facrificed for 
pr claci ux. 38. 


37+ 


38. 


E191 
The liberty of the ſtate miſtaken for that of its mem · 


bers. Women and children, on the principles of our 
republicans, abſolute faves, Note 39. 


The diſtiuction of gal and arbitrary, free an Havi, 
33 applied to government. 
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40. 

Advantages of the Britiſh conſtitution. 42. 
By modern republican maxims Poland the mo! per- 

government, 44. 
The body of laws in no civilized country the work 
of perſons now living. Our acquiz/cence ſuch as we 
give to the laws of the univerſe, whereof we are ſurely 

not the makers. 45 


Modern republicans think their model the only [2w- | 
l government. Terrible conſequences of this doctrine, 46. 


The reverſe of that of the goſpel. 47. 


The Jewiſh notion on the ſubject of taxes different 
from the American, but the object the fame. Their 
title to exemption not admitted by our Saviour. 49. 


A ſingular effrontery in men who keep ſlaves to ex- 
claim about life, liberty, and property, as the unalien- | 
able rights of mankind, Nate 59. 


The Jews, tho' both a diſtant and different nation 
from the Romans, and not concurring in aſle{ling 
themſelves, expreſely enjoined to pay. [3 

By the maxims of our republicans, Chriſt and his 
apoſtles preachers of flavery, both internal and exter- 


nal. Note 53. 
0bj. The apoſtolical injunctions on this head pru- 

dential advices, | 54z 
A. This plea confuted by the terms uſcd. $5» 
Rouſſeau a famous republican admits that chriſtianity 

and his ſyſtem are incompatible. 56. 


The part which our religion takes in regard to the 
conſtitution, | 


Not unfavourable to the confiitutional ſupport of 
civil rights. 38. 

ne malice of the congreſs to the king; the preſent 
not ſq properly the &:ng*s quarrel as the nation, parti» 
cularly the l/eg//lature's, | 

The Americans have no more a corflitutional, than a 
tatural title to what they claim, Not one in twenty 
of the people of Britain repreſented in parliament. 
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59 


T3 
The diſadvantage the Americans ſuſtain in this re- 
ſpect the neceſſary conſequence of their ſituation. No 
medy that has been ſuggeſted, reliſhed by them. 
heir manifeſt aim munity. alt 67. 
They contribute but a part of the expence of their 
own internal government, no part of what is neceſſary 
for the defence of the whole, nor for diſcharging the 
debt incurred by the two laſt wars, tho' entered into, 
for their protection, and in conſequence of their cla- 
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mours. 63. 
The ſum of their propoſals to Great Britain. Great 

advantages demanded. Their returns diſcretionary. 63. 
A character of the colonies given by one of their 

friends. 6s. 


The duplicity of the congreſs in regard to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Roman Catholic religion in Canada. 
The character of the people not to be concluded, from 
the actions of the congreſs. Note. ib. 
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Caution againſt allowing the pretence of liberty to 


betray us into lcentiauſneſs, 63. 
Pretenders of this ſtamp in the apoſtolic age. The 
people objects of pity more than of reſentment. 69. 


Not the intereſt of Britain that America be enſlaved. 
The intereſt of both the ſame. A vulgar error that 
government is the freer the more republican, The 
great blunder in the American governments, they were 
oo republican. Their good, as well as ours, requires 
that this be rectified, 70. 


THE END. 


